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COMMENT 


We refer elsewhere to various aspects of the constitu- 
tional and international questions raised by the Senate’s 
professed inability to ratify the arbitration treaties concluded 
py the Rooseverr administration, unless these are amended 
by a provision which, in the President’s opinion, would de- 
prive them of all utility or significance. The inquiry to which 
we here confine ourselves has to do with the probable motives 
that have prompted the Senate to assume this position. 
Most of the daily newspapers take for granted that the newly 
awakened conscientiousness of the Senate—a conscientious- 
ness attested by a vote of 50 to 9—is due solely to the un- 
easiness, not to say alarm, provoked by the supposed inten- 
tion of the Executive to intervene in Santo Domingo under 
the “protocol” of January 20, without awaiting the approval 
of that agreement by the Senate. As a matter of fact, no 
sooner was the intention imputed to the administration than 
it was energetically repudiated; the protocol of January 20 
was disavowed, and our representative at Santo Domingo 
city was directed to secure a different agreement which would 
be regarded as a treaty, and, consequently, would have no 
validity until ratified by two-thirds of our Senators. Under 
the circumstances, it can hardly be alleged that anything as 
yet actuaily done by the administration in Santo Domingo 
justifies the Senate in its sharp departure from the acquiescent 
attitude maintained by it only a short time ago with regard 
to our State Department’s submission of the Pious Fund con- 
troversy to the Hague tribunal by a special agreement made 
in pursuance of the general arbitration treaty with Mexico. 


Not a word of protest based on their assumed constitutiona: 
impotence to tolerate “special agreements” entered into by 
the Executive without their express assent was then heard 
from Mr. Lopark and the other Senators who now, with 
pontifical solemnity, pronounce the decisive words non pos- 
sumus. Why are they so much more sensitive now than they 
were then?- What has caused them to see a great light as 
to their constitutional prerogatives, and a possibly dangerous 
encroachment of the Exeeutive thereon? Is it possible that, 
since Mr. Roosrve.t’s tremendous victory in the House of 
Representatives in the matter of railway-rate legislation, the 
friends of the railways in the Senate shrink from an open 
fight with him on that question, and have been anxiously 
casting about for some means of weakening the President in 
the public esteem and confidence? TIlow, we can imagine 
them asking one another, can we cut this man’s comb and 
trim his spurs? Perhaps we can do it, came the answer, if 
we accuse him, by implication, of aiming at dictatorial au- 
thority, by disregarding the constitutional provision which 
makes the consent of two-thirds of the Senators a condition 
of the exercise of the treaty-making power. It is true that, 
if silence gives assent, we Senators have already, by our 
reticence concerning the reference of the Mexican Pious Fund 
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dispute to The Hague, acquiesced in the principle that, when 
a general arbitration treaty has been ratified, the Executive 
is at liberty, by special agreement, to carry. out within the 
limits prescribed the purpose of the treaty. It is probable, 
Senators might add, that the newspaper men have forgotten 
that affair, and, if one of them should chance to recall it, 
we need only express regret that in a moment of inadvertence 
we failed to perform our duty. We are awake now, and de- 
termined to keep our oaths to observe the Constitution. It 
remains to be seen, now that the President and Senate have 
locked horns over the arbitration treaties, which of the two 
opponents is destined to be the more seriously damaged in 
public esteem. 

At the hour when we write, the status of the Santo Domingo 
affair seems to be as follows: there is no foundation for the 
assertion made early in February by “Judge” Apsort—the 
fiseal agent who for some months has been collecting the 
customs duties at Puerto Plata, in pursuance of the award 
made July 14, 1904, by the board of arbitrators headed by 
Judge Gray and authorized by a special agreement concluded 
January 31, 1903, between the United States and the Domin- 
ican Republic—that since February 1 the United States offi- 
cials have taken charge of all the Dominican custom-houses 
under the protocol signed on January 20. Commander Dir- 
LINGHAM, who left Dominican territory later than Judge 
Axsport, testifies that not a single Dominican custom-house 
has been taken possession of under the repudiated protocol 
of January 20, but it is true that on February 10, at the 
request of President Moratrs—a request authorized by the 
text of the award of July 14—Rear-Admiral Stcsper assumed 
control of the custom-house at Monte Cristi. We repeat that 
the award of the arbitrators empowered the United States, 
should such a course be requested by President Moraes or be 
needful in order to satisfy the claim of the Santo Domingo 
Improvement Company, to collect and apply the customs 
duties not only of Puerto Plata, but also of Monte Cristi, 
Sanchez, and Samana. 

The State Department’s critics assert that the occupa- 
tion of the Monte Cristi custom-house was superfluous, 
because for three months past the monthly receipts at 
Monte Cristi have been $47,000 or more, whereas the 
stipulated payment of the Santo Domingo Improvement 
Company was only $37,500 per month. Judge Assort did 
not say, however, whether the figures named by him referred 
to gross or to net receipts, while the State Department, on 
its side, declares that up to the present time only $90,000 
has been applied on the debt due the Improvement Company, 
whereas, had the payments been complete every month, the 
aggregate payment would have been $150,000. It is added 
on behalf of the State Department that the customs revenue 
of Puerto Plata was threatened with serious shrinkage, owing 
to the diversion of imports to Monte Cristi, where the native 
merchants found it easier, by collusion with custom-house 
officials, to evade the law. Moreover, the occupation of the 
Monte Cristi custom-house was effected in compliance with 
the request of the Dominican Executive. So far, then, our 
State Department seems to have done nothing of which any- 
body can complain, while, as for the new protocol, which was 
signed the other day, and is to supersede that of January 20, 
the administration disclaims any purpose of acting under 
it until it has secured the Senate’s approval. Now we are 
told, however, that the special agreement of January 31, 1903, 
not having been ratified by the Senate, had no validity, and, 
consequently, the award of July 14, 1904, made under it is 
waste paper on which our Executive had no right to act. 
This, obviously, is an after-thought, post-dated by at least 
two years, for during the whole of that time no objection 
to the special agreement of January 31, 1903, was made by 
the Senate. 





Tf the United States Senate is determined to invite the 
American people to say whether it or President RoosEvELT 
-s the more worthy of trust, it might do well to subject itself 
without any loss of time to a process of self-purgation. The 
eases of Senator Warren of Wyoming and Senator MircHeLu 
of Oregon certainly call for investigation, if the Senate 
desires to retain popular respect. Mr. Warren has been ac- 
cused in the public press and on the floor of the Wyoming 
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Legislature of defrauding the United States Treasury by 
placing on the pay-roll of the Senate two persons who are 
not residents of Washington, and who have rendered no 
services. One of these persons is his son, who, while nominal- 
ly a clerk of the Senate Committee on Claims, is actually 
a student in Harvard University. ‘The other barnacle 
is a brother-in-law. Senator Warren has proved strong 
enough, it seems, to stifle an attempted inquiry in the Legis- 
jature of his State, and he coolly informed a correspondent 
of the New York Avening Post that he would not dignify 
the accusations by explaining them. The Wyoming Legis- 
lature may imagine that it can afford to ignore such charges, 
but it is certain that the United States Senate cannot, with- 
out making itself an accessory after the fact. 


Another Jonah that the ‘Senate must throw over, if it 
purposes to try conclusions with Mr. Roosrvett in the forum 
of the public conscience, is Senator Mircuett of Oregon, 
whose law partner, ex-Judge A. H. Tanner, confessed on 
February 11 in a Federal court in Portland, Oregon, that he 
had committed perjury in the evidence given by him before 
the Federal Grand Jury, in an attempt to exculpate Senator 
MiITcHELL of participation in the land frauds of which the 
Federal government has been the victim. TANNER testified 
to the existence of an agreement between MitrcHELL and him- 
self, in pursuance of which the former was to have all the 
proceeds of the law firm’s practice in the Federal courts, 
while TANNER was to have all the proceeds resulting from 
practice before any governmental department that would 
involve Senator Mircuriy’s oath of office. That is to say, 
the Federal government was to be defrauded by trick and 
device. He further testified that this agreement which, be- 
fore the Grand Jury, he had falsely sworn was signed on 
March 5, 1901, before any land frauds were committed, 
had, as a matter of fact, been prepared and signed last De- 
cember, when an exposure of the land frauds was appre- 
hended. We doubt if the American people will be deeply 
impressed by the information that the delicate consciences 
of Senators WarrEN and Mircue.t have been shocked by our 
State Department’s inclination to encroach on the Senate’s 
share of the treaty-making power. 


Some interesting election figures, and some interesting de- 
ductions from them, were submitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Wednesday, February 8, by Mr. Francis E. 
Snoser, of New York, in the course of the debate on railway- 
rate legislation. He pointed out that whereas Judge Parker 
received only 5,098,225 votes in 1904, the Democratic can- 
didate in 1896 had received 6,502,925. That is to say, the 
Democratic vote fell off in the interval by more than 1,400,000, 
although, by dint of natural increase during the eight inter- 
vening years, it should have been larger than it was in 1896 
by at least 600,000. What became of the missing two million 
Democratic votes? Mr. Snoser pointed out that we can 
account for more than a million of them, for in twenty-four 
States alone the difference between the aggregate number of 
votes cast for Democratic Governors and the votes cast for 
the Democratic candidate for President amounted to 1,112,000. 
The remaining 900,000 needed to make up the deficit must 
either have stayed at home or voted for Mr. Roosevett. 
Again, if we assume that the true Republican vote, which 
would have been given to any acceptable candidate named at 
Chicago, is to be reached by adding the votes cast for Repub- 
lican Governors, it would follow that at least 1,112,000 Demo- 
crats must have voted for Mr. Roosrvett, on account of 
their liking for the man’s personal qualities and individual 
political views. But if this be true, the hard-pan Republican 
vote in 1904 was only about 6,500,000, or a trifle less than 
the Bryan vote of 1896, plus the natural increase which might 
reasonably have been looked for. The more carefully the 
election returns of last November are studied-in connection 
with those of the three preceding Presidential contests, the 
more pregnant with significance they seem. In the light 
of such comparative statistics, is it quite certain that a Re- 
publican like Fampanxs could have beaten Bryan last year? 


Is oratory dead in our Federal legislature? We are moved 
to put this query, not by the pinchbeck rhetoric, sickly senti- 
ment, and flash-in-the-pan apostrophes of Mr. Cuamp Ctiark, 
of Missouri, but by the sturdy, cogent, and stirring speeches 
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made respectively by Mr. Battey, of Texas, in the Senate and 
py Mr. McCati, of Massachusetts, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It was in the course of the debate on the State- 
hood bill that Mr. Baitry, protesting against a proposed dis-- 
memberment of Arizona, declared that his own State, Texas, 
would never consent to subdivision, although, under the treaty 
of 1845, she had the right to divide herself into five States, 
and thereby acquire ten spokesmen in the Federal Senate. 
What would restrain her from subdivision, he explained, was 
not so much the promise of an imperial future as the cher- 
ished memory of an illustrious past. She could partition, he 
said, her fertile valleys and her broad prairies; she could 
apportion her thriving towns and growing cities; she could 
distribute her extensive population and her wonderful re- 
sources; but she could not divide the fadeless glory of the 
days that are past and gone. To which of her daughters, 
he asked, could she assign, without irreparable injustice to 
all the others, the priceless inheritance of Goliad, of San 
Jacinto, and of the Alamo? The story of the deeds that 
rescued Texas from the condition of a despised and oppressed 
province of Mexico, and made her a free and independent 
republic, still rouses the blood of her sons like the sound of a 
trumpet, and none of them would forfeit the right to repeat it 
to his children, even for many additional seats in the august 
Federal assembly. There was truth as well as eloquence in 
the peroration which we quote. We venture to predict that 
hereafter no School Reader in Texas, intended to provide 
pieces for declamation, will fail to contain some extracts 
from Senator BatLry’s speech. 


The speech delivered on February 8 in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Mr. McCati against the TowNnsenp rate bill, 
which, on the following day, was rammed through the Cham- 
ber by a vote of 326 to 17, would searcely be described by 
the epithet of “ringing,” but it extorted applause from a 
hostile majority, and is certain to be read carefully, and 
long remembered by well-informed and thoughtful men. 
From the data set forth by him in the earlier part of his 
argument, Mr. McCatu drew the conclusion that the enormous 
concentration and pressure of power involved in the attempt 
to have a single government run our railroads and, infer- 
entially, those great factories that produce the articles of 
interstate commerce, would inevitably engender at Washing- 
ton a heated centre of despotism, destructive of the last sem- 
Vlanee of individual freedom. Liberty, he insisted, is only 
compatible with keeping the management of their affairs near 
to the people, where they can see how they are conducted. Dis- 
tant as the people are from Washington, they would get 
merely the stage effect, and the actor who should be set down 
to play all the virtuous parts in the drama might be, in fact, 
the real villain. A system like ours, he said, with the func- 
tions of government distributed among different organs and 
localities, has been, and ought to remain, tolerant in the 
highest degree of freedom, for it is the unshackled liberty 
of millions of men employing with the least restraint the 
faculties God has given them that has produced our marvel- 
lous development. Then follows a striking peroration, al- 
most worthy to be classed with Senator Battrey’s: “Try to 
stifle by your puny statutes that splendid opportunity for 
enterprising human endeavor, and you will profanely lay 
your hands upon the very ark of American liberty. I do not 
care to see created at Washington a ‘ Little Father,’ as there 
is one at St. Petersburg. For my part, I prefer the American 
system of distributed power, with as muchas possible left 
in the individual, to the Russian system of centralized 
authority.” 

Those who are interested in the proposed enlargement of 
the Erie Canal will not be surprised to learn that at a recent 


-meeting of the British Chambers of Commerce held at Man- 


chester, great stress was laid on the importance of restoring 
and improving the inland waterways of Great Britain. Some 
striking statistics were brought forward to show the vast 
superiority of the facilities afforded for inland transportation 
in certain Continental countries. Notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of Prussian landowners to the construction of new 
canals, which they regard as channels for the introduction of 
foreign food products, no less than $90,000,000 of Prussia’s 
public funds have been expended during twenty-three years in 
eanalizing rivers and in cutting canals from the large rivers to 

















the great cities. A further expenditure of $70,000,000 on the 
same object is projected. As it is, Germany possesses almost 
nine thousand miles of navigable inland waters. France, in the 
seven years following the war with Germany, devoted nearly 
$50,000,000, and has since allotted nearly $50,000,000 more, to 
the construction of canals free from tolls. Extensions con- 
templating an additional sum of one hundred and ten millions 
are contemplated. There are now in France three thousand 
miles of canals and upwards of seven thousand miles of 
navigable rivers, many of which have been canalized. The 
extent to which the Hollander profits from his innumerable 
canals is well known. Less familiar is the fact that Belgium 
also is applying many millions of dollars to the development of 
a system of inland water transportation. Austria is about to 
construct four canals, aggregating 1040 miles in length, to link 
the Oder, Elbe, Dniester, and Danube. Italy has under way in 
her northern provinces a network of canals which will have 
a collective length of 2112 miles. It will be, of course, under- 
stood that in these Continental countries canals are used 


‘mainly for the transportation of bulky goods and minerals 


that cannot afford to pay heavy charges. By American rail- 
ways such commodities are moved over long distances at rates 
that in Germany and France would be considered astonishing- 
ly low. This is by no means the ease with British railways. 

There are embarrassments about being a great country. 
Ours is a great country, and it is suffering from embarrass- 
ments of power. [Xnowledge 1s power; so is riches. Combined 
they are a huge power. Our stock of knowledge does not 
worry us, but brows are knitted over the power of riches. 
Several minds are disturbed about the huge pecuniary re- 
sources of the life-insurance companies of New York. Three 
of these companies control between them about $1,200,000,000. 
This money is part of the commercial life-blood of the country. 
Loaned out for use as capital, it makes practicable great enter- 
prises that could not be carried through un'ess money in very 
large masses was obtainable for them. The minds that are 
disturbed about the insurance moneys are concerned for fear 
the insurance officers in charge of these great lakes of capital 
are not doing with them precisely what they should. The 
favor of such officers is valuable. Fortune is in their gift. 
So with the railroads. They represent another enormous 
power. They can build up or tear down. Favoring rates be- 
guiled or wrested from them make one man rich, another 
poor; make one city prosper, another languish; enable a 
great trust or a very strong firm or corporation to drive its 
competitors out of business. And the trusts stand for other 
huge powers, too great for even the railroads to resist. About 
the railroads and the trusts we all do thinking as deep as our 
minds can afford. But the only remedy that the wit of man 
suggests for the evils which are thought to issue from all these 
aggregations of power is to shift the control of them, and 
give power over power to somebody else. Nobody wants to 
annihilate power, nor to destroy capital, nor to injure business. 
The effort is all to reconcile the existence of vast powers with 
equality of opportunity. 

There is no doubt that it is an extremely hard problem. In 
devising our system of Federal government the aim was to 
distribute authority between the executive, the legislative, 
and the judicial branches so that each should be a check on the 
other. Jealous care was taken, too, to leave with the States, 
just as far as possible, authority over their own concerns. 
The aim was to limit government to a necessary minimum, 
and to leave to the individual citizen the largest possible free- 
dom of action, and responsibility for what he did. Anxiety 
was all concerned with the government lest it get too strong 
and meddle tyrannously or unduly with the affairs of the 
citizen. The great fight against the United States Bank was 
a tight against government interference with business. Under 
this jealous system the individual, going alone, or joining 
with his fellow, has grown so strong that his powers have 
come to be more feared than the powers of government. The 
strong men, we are told, have got things too much their own 
way. The provisions for keeping government from interfering 
with them have worked so effectively that the great question 
now is how to prevent them from interfering with government 
—from controlling tariffs and extorting favors from legisla- 
tures—and from crowding their neighbors overhard, and usurp- 
ing opportunity in undue measure by main strength. A sound 
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republican maxim is: Every one for himself and each for all. 
The first half of it has worked well, but there is trouble about 
the last half. And yet where shall we find fitter men to 
manage the insurance companies’ funds than the men who 
now control them; where fitter men to manage the railroads 
than their own responsible officers; where such efficient cap- 
tains of industry as the masters of the trusts? These leaders 
cannot be spared. To curb their enterprise without destroying 
it, to govern the railroads without ruining them, to restrain 
the trusts without disorganizing business, are problems of 
profound difticulty. Our fathers sheered off Scylla, and we 
are scraping the reefs of Charybdis. There is a vast deal of 
power that must be lodged somewhere. We fear, and may 
suffer from, its exercise by private individuals. We are afraid 
we may suffer still more by the transfer of any considerable 
part of it to officials. That is the situation the Senate has 
to face as it considers the railroad-rates bill. 


Dr. Haptry of Yale says, “We can be proud we have a 
President who has in a large measure lifted the Presidency 
out of polities.” We are; we are; but being human and there- 
fore timorous, we shall be just the least mite uneasy until we 
see where he is going to put it down. 


The experience of gentlemen in the Tlouse of Representatives 
who say unkind things about Congressman IHrarst of New 
York is somewhat discouraging. Mr. Jounson of California 
said harsh things about him some years ago, and Mr. Herarst’s 
papers straightway dug up and exhibited the fact that Mr. 
Jounson had been indicted for forgery. On February 13 Mr. 
Suxuuivan of Massachusetts spoke with earnest disapproval of 
Mr. Hearst as editor, Congressman, and Presidential eandi- 
date. Mr. Hearst, happening to be present, got immediately 
on his legs and remembered that when he was in Harvard 
College, Mr. Suntivan and his father had been indicted for 
manslaughter, and convicted, on account of the sudden death 
of a man whom they had just put out of the elder Mr. Sut- 
LIVAN’s saloon in Cambridge. Mr. Hearst said they kicked 
him to' death. The papers say Mr. Hearst did Mr. Suuttivan 
substantial injustice. We believe he did, but, anyway, the in- 
cident is very discouraging to Congressmen who want to dis- 
eipline Mr. Hearst. Truly it makes the Hall of Representa- 
tives seem very much a glass house and unfit to throw stones 
in. Hereafter no prudent Congressman will say anything 
harsh about Mr. Hearst without first examining his own 
record, showing himself to the priest, settling all outstanding 
claims, and taking out accident insurance. 


At the annual dinner of the Williams College Alumni, the 
cther night, Lawyer Joun G. Minpurn was one of the speakers, 
and his remarks as briefly reported seem to have been pene- 
trated with much intelligence. We would be glad to see a 
fuller report of them, but as it is, several definite ideas were 
eaught in what the papers gave. It seems he talked about 
the spirit of materialism in this country (which is an in- 
viting theme), and he is recorded as saying that there existed 
an immense overvaluation on mere action. That remark 
quarrels a little with the strenuous life, but we think it is 
so. An American who bustles about like anything, and raises 
hob, and makes some money and much din, is apt to be more 
respectfully regarded by observers than a quieter one who 
sits tighter, invites his soul more, improves his mind more, 
pays more attention to the conduct of life, and gets final re- 
sults better worth achieving. One of our present misfortunes 
is that there are so many able men in the country who have 
not fitted themselves for anything except making money, and 
who pursue that phase of activity with quite unnecessary zeal 
because it is the only amusing thing they know how to do. 
Reproach them for it, and they are apt to say that there is 
nothing else to do that is worth while, except charity and 
politics, and that political opportunity does not readily offer. 
It is a pity. We hope it is not a permanent American con- 
dition, for it is one of the causes of our excessive materialism. 
which in turn is one reason why so many able rich men are 
hoggish money-makers, whose voracity all the doctors of 
economics are wondering how to restrain. 


But to go on with Mr. Mirsurn—he said that a particular 
marifestation of the overvaluation of mere action was the 

































































































current belief that for every defect in political, social, and 
economic conditions there was a legislative panacea. He said: 

They expect these legislative cures to go into immediate opera- 
tion. We are what we are as a result of slow and silent progress 
working through the ages. Results never come in a haphazard 
way, but from a process of education, discovery and _ reflection. 
They come in conformity with natural law. The law which seeks 
quick results is bound to be futile. 

Every statute-book is a charnel-house of acts intended to accom- 
plish results of which they failed. Every legislature busies itself 
making laws for something for which former legislatures made 
unsuccessful laws. 

The efficacy of legislation is vastly overrated. It can do little 
more than regulate conduct in limited areas. It only diverts atten- 
tion from the only true agencies of improvement, virtue, and in- 
telligence. 

If the energy devoted to discussing legislation were devoted to 

discovering the causes of evils, what might not be accomplished? 
The demagogue and charlatan are all marching under the same 
banner, however different may be their pet remedies. The sane, in- 
telligent, sober man stands to one side and is scorned. But the 
victory will be with him if the colleges and universities do their 
work well. 
It is true that results that are valuable and abide come in 
conformity with natural law. It is true that the attempt 
to cure evils by legislation is extremely disappointing. What 
needs to be cured is men, and the process of cure for them is 
pretty deliberate, and consists in going slow and getting more 
sense. Legislation is by no means worthless, but wise men 
do vastly better under defective laws than defective men do 
under wise laws. When Mr. Mirsurn talks of victory, “ if 
the colleges and universities do their work well,” it means 
that education, training, knowledge—a fuller appreciation of 
what are the blessings of life and how to attain them—may 
bring our country through its hazards. Legislation never will, 
though it may do something. An appreciation of the same 
general truth appears in Mr. Putrrzrr’s desire to start a 
college of journalism where budding editors and journalists 
may qualify themselves to be useful leaders of public opinion, 
in Mr. CarNecir’s expenditure of forty millions for libraries, 
in the interest of Mr. RockrreLLer and scores of other Amer- 
icans who have worked to some purpose in endowing or aiding 
colleges and like institutions where young men may learn to 
think to some purpose. They are all after the same thing—to 
diffuse knowledge and increase wisdom, because in that lies the 
great hope—the only hope—of keeping our country, or any 
country, on a prosperous course. 


The late James C. Carter, who died last week, had in the 
later years of his active practice as good a title as nowadays 
a lawyer can well have to be called the leader of the bar in 
New York. Ile was a strong man armed, in his profession; 
a man made of the stoutest materials, with a powerful mind 
profoundly versed in the law, and disciplined and informed 
by study and observation ranging widely up and down the do- 
main of human knowledge and experience. He lived to be 
seventy-eight years old, and was mentally and physically able 
up to within a few days of his death. That in itself betokens 
that he knew not only how to work, but how to live. It is 
matter for admiration when such a life, progressing vigorously 
through its full term, comes still with credit and distinction 
to a tranquil close. We are so often called upon to mourn 
for useful lives cut off untimely, that there is something of 
encouragement and consolation in the impressive spectacle of 
a veteran going to his end not less full of years than of honors. 


Full of years too—about the same age as Mr. Carter— 
was General Lew Wat.ace, whose death on February 15 closes 
a career very remarkable for the variety, degree, and quality 
of its achievements. As lawyer, soldier, diplomat, and writer 
he employed his talents with success, winning credit in all 
these callings, and in at least two of them very high distine- 
tion. The son of a West Point graduate who turned to law, 
he took the opposite course, breaking away from his law studies 
in Indiana to serve as second lieutenant in the Mexican war. 
When the civil war came he responded again to the call to 
arms, and served in high commands with efficiency and dis- 
tinction until he was mustered out in 1865. From 1878 to 
1881 he was Governor of New Mexico. From 1881 to 1885 
he was minister to Turkey. But he was best known, and will 
be longest remembered, as the author of Ben-Hur, published 
in 1880, and one of the most famous books ever printed. It 
was written with deliberation, and took five years in the 
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making. Its success with the public was equally deliberate. 
For several years its sales were moderate, but instead of falling 
off they increased, presently swelling to such a volume as to 
bring the total distribution during twenty-five years up to 
within speaking distance of a million copies. General Wa t- 
LACE’S later books were successful, but not to anything like 
the same extent. One Ben-Hur, however, was enough to have 
written. That book has made its author’s fame more secure 
than any book written by an American since Mrs. Strowr’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


News comes from Constantinople that the Sultan, taking 
notice that Totstror and GorkI, story-writers, have been active 
influences in stirring up revolution in Russia, has forbidden 
the Turkish editors to print any more continued stories, tales, 
and anecdotes in their journals. As the Turkish editors long 
ago lost the privilege of printing the news, this new inter- 
diction leaves them in what our editors would call a bad hole, 
for light fictitious literature has been their main reliance. 
Our sympathies are much stirred by the plight of these 
brethren of the press. When suitable topics of interest are 
searce in this country the usage is to discuss manners, habits, 
the wholesomeness of foods or drinks, and such concerns of 
general human interest. Perhaps a discussion of whether gen- 
tlemen should take off their hats in elevators would be new 
to Turkish readers. Our brethren of the Turkish press would 
be more than welcome to this topic. And surely they can get 
up some excitement over the use of tobacco, as to which some 
one in the London Lancet has just declared that “ uninterrupt- 
ed good health is the general rule of all persons engaged in 
tobacco proceedings of every kind and generally of large con- 
sumers.” In a land where the ruler does not require the 
assistance of the press in government, and where family life 
is retired and unostentatious, and where there is no Subway 
and no Lawson, and no Congress, and few railroad accidents, 
the most must be made cf what there is, or papers cannot live. 

The citizen widely known as 520-per-cent. MiLuer has been 
released from prison. Governor Hiactns commuted his sen- 
tence at the instigation of District-Attorney Jeromr. The 
Governor says he believes MILLER is a reformed man. Let 
us hope so. And now if he 7s reformed, how much ought 
his percentage to be reduced? If a 520-per-cent. financier is a 
prima facie rascal, about what per cent. is the limit that one 
may offer or receive without reproach ? 





It is given out that there are to be no more cireus 
street-parades, that the band-chariots and gilded cages are to 
be left at home, and that the money and efforts of the circus- 
men are to be concentrated on the show that will be given 
inside the tent. Let us see how that will work. It looks 
somewhat like a reflection of the utilitarian spirit which has 
prompted. the House to cut down the President’s allowance 
for war-ships. Will the country towns believe in a circus 
that economizes in band-chariots? Will the powers believe 
in the effectiveness of a country that saves money on war- 
ships ? 


The firemen attributed the recent Casino fire in New York 
to defective insulation. Defective insulation has so many 
charges to meet and so many tragedies to answer for that the 
opportunity should not be neglected to credit it with a great 
life-saving public service. Offset against the next crime at- 
tributed to it that it burned out the Casino when there was 
hardly any one in it, thus providing effectually against com- 
bustion in that playhouse when full. There is much to be 
said for defective insulation in a fire-trap playhouse provided 
it does its work precisely at the right time. 


Mr. Istvor SInGerR wrote a long and eloquent letter to the 
Sun, protesting as a Jew against the petition of certain Jews 
for the removal from office of State Librarian Dewey, because 
he had discriminated against Jews in managing the Lake 
Placid Club. Mr. Srvcer averred that the petition was not 
representative of general Jewish sentiment, and that it “ men- 
aced the peaceful evolution of American Judaism.” We judge 
that in both particulars his protest was wisely founded, and 
we doubt if the “formal and severe public rebuke” which 
the petitioners have brought down on Mr. Dewey will prove 
to be of any benefit to members of their race. 







































































































Arbitration Treaties and the Senate 


On Wednesday, February 8, the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, by a unanimous vote, decided to ratify the arbitration 
treaties concluded by the RoosEvELT administration with Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Switzerland, and Norway and 
Sweden, but only after the said treaties should have been emas- 
culated by an amendment providing that in every case the subject 
of arbitration should be defined, not in a “ special agreement ” 
made by the Executive, but in a treaty which would require rati- 
fication by two-thirds of the Senators. Subsequently, the com- 
mittee’s decision was approved in the Senate by a vote of 50 to 9. 
In pursuance of an intention intimated in his letter to Senator 
Cuttom, the President has since announced that the treaties which, 
in his opinion, have been eviscerated, and reduced to shams, by 
the amendment, will not be submitted to the derisien of European 
governments. It remains for the American people to consider, first, 
whether the reason assigned for the amendment is constitutionally 
sound; and, secondly, how it has happened that Senators have 
suddenly awakened to an alleged constitutional duty which _pre- 
viously they have disregarded. 

The ground on which the arbitration treaties were disembowelled 
by the amendment was that, by approving the arbitration treaties in 
their original form, the Senate would have violated the second 
clause of the second section of the second Article of the Federal 
Constitution, which declares that the President “shall have power, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur.” The exer- 
cise of the share in the treaty-making power thus conferred is, we 
are now told, not only the Senate’s right, but a sacred duty which 
the Senate owes to the people of the United States. The Constitu- 
tion. so we are assured, does not authorize the Senate to delegate 
to the President the employment of any portion of its share in 
the treaty-making power, by permitting him to exercise that power 
under the guise of a “ special agreement ” not specifically sanctioned 
by that body. In other words, a “ general” arbitration treaty is 
unconstitutional: the reference of every particular question, as it 
arises, to arbitration needs the Senate’s express ratification. As 
the New York Evening Post has pointed out, this proposition is 
equivalent to saying that it is impracticable to formulate any com- 
prehensive law against forgery, but that forger JouHn Dor and 
forger Ricuarp Roe must each be provided for by a separate 
statute. How does the Senate commit a breach of the duty imposed 
upon it by the above-mentioned clause of the Constitution when it 
undertakes to define certain classes of international differences 
which, for the purpose of facilitating promptitude of settlement, 
the Executive is permitted to refer by special agreement to arbi- 
tration? Does the Senate profess itself incompetent to frame such 
definitions? If, by reason of human infirmity, a definition pro- 
pounded should prove in practice defective or ambiguous, has not 
the Senate a remedy at hand? Cannot the Senate, if convinced 
that the Executive, by its interpretation of a given definition, is 
exceeding the delegated power, interpose forthwith by resolution or 
by act of Congress, and withdraw the subject of a special agree- 
ment from arbitration? We cannot but regard as of very doubt- 
ful validity the technical ground on which the Senate has, at this 
late hour, insisted upon amending arbitration treaties, the ground, 
namely, that it is constitutionally impotent to approve in advance 
the reference to arbitration of disputes falling under certain speci- 
fied categories, but must go through the process of ratification in 
each separate case, a process, by the way. which seldom or never 
takes less than ten months, and usually takes much longer. We 
should like to hear the opinion of the United States Supreme Court 
touching the question whether previous acts of the Senate were 
ultra vires, acts by which it ratified in advance just such special 
agreements as those to which it now objects. 

We proceed to indicate some of these acts, the existence of which 
raises the inquiry how it happens that Senators have abruptly 
awakened to a constitutional duty of which, for half a century, 
they have shown themselves oblivious. The treaty of Guadaloupe- 
Hidalgo, concluded with Mexico in 1848, contained a provision for 
arbitration much broader in scope than the six treaties just emas- 
culated by the Senate. The conscience of Senators must then and 
ever since have been vagrant or hibernating, for the treaty of 
Guadaloupe - Hidalgo was duly ratified, and has never been de- 
nounced. Moreover. only three years ago, under the arbitration 
clause of that treaty, our State Department, by a special agree- 
ment with Mexico, referred the settlement of the so-called Pious 
Fund case to the Hague tribunal. Did the Senate protest against 
this special agreement in the name of its constitutional rights 
and duties, and demand that it should be submitted for ratification? 
We pause for a reply. We observe, in the second place, that only 
some five years have elapsed since the Senate ratified the treaty 
by which our Executive became a signatory of the convention for 
the pacific settlement of international disputes, which was con- 

cluded at The Hague on July 29, 1899. It is inconceivable that the 
Senate, if its “conscience” had then been lively, should, before 
ratifying this treaty, have omitted to note that the first article 
of the Hague convention does precisely what the Senate now pro- 
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fesses itself to be incompetent to do—that*is to say, define dis- 
tinctly two classes of subjects for arbitration, to wit, differences 
which may arise of a legal nature, or which may relate to the in- 
terpretation of treaties, provided that these differences do not af- 
fect the vital interests, the independence, or the honor of either 
of the two contracting states, and do not concern the interests of 
third parties. Equally inadmissible is it that the Senate, before 
ratifying our Executive’s adhesion thereto, can have omitted to 
mark the second article of the Hague convention, which expressly 
provides that in each individual case, falling under one of the 
two categories defined in article first, the high contracting parties, 
before appealing to the permanent court of arbitration at The 
Hague, shall conclude a special agreement detining clearly the mat- 
ter in dispute, the scope of the powers of the arbitrators, and the 
dates to be fixed for the formation of the arbitral tribunal and the 
several stages of the procedure. Nothing can be clearer than that, 
under this second article of the Hague convention, to which the 
Senate gave deliberate assent, no further treaty can be required 
for bringing on the arbitration. The Senators formally agreed 
that it should be done by “special agreement,” or, in the very 
words of the convention, by “ accords,” and not by “ conventions 
internationales” or treaties. 

Such was the view which the Senate, not only long ago, but 
lately, took of its constitutional rights and duties with regard to 
special agreements concluded by the Executive in pursuance of 
general arbitration treaties. Obviously, it has reversed the action 
which it took when it ratified the Hague convention. The State 
Department, therefore, is right when it declares that the Senate, 
by its treatment of the six arbitration treaties just submitted 
to it, has taken a long and lamentable step backward. We say 
lamentable because there was not an honest and intelligent friend 
of peace in the United States—and scarcely one American news- 
paper—that did not hail with joy the prospect of substituting 
amicable arbitration, even to a limited extent, for a recourse to 
the barbarcus arbitrament of war. We say lamentable because 
it was felt, and justly felt, on both sides of the Atlantic, that our 
State Department, first, by signing the Hague convention; sec- 
ondly, by rescuing the Hague tribunal from an inactivity that 
would have bred contempt, by arranging under a special agree- 
ment with Mexico to refer to it the Pious Fund controversy; 
thirdly, by assuring the reference to it of the dispute between 
Venezuela and the blockading powers; and, fourthly, by itself 
concluding half a dozen general arbitration treaties with Euro- 
pean nations—had placed the United States in the van of the gen- 
uine champions of peace, and had made us forerunners in the 
race of which the august goal is a parliament of man, a federation 
of the world. To the worthy, proud, majestic position of leader- 
ship in the cause of concord and humanity we can no longer lay 
claim. We have been deposed by the Senate, acting, we are asked 
to believe, on conscientious scruples galvanized into activity after 
a trance of fifty years. The application of electricity to the cata- 
leptic consciences of Senators has been unexpected and startling to 
an unparalleled degree. The people of the United States should 
know that, up to a few weeks ago, our State Department had no 
intimation of the tremendous metamorphosis which the minds of 
Senators had undergone. Had-it had such an intimation, the State 
Department would not have gone on with the fool’s work of 
negotiating treaties which would have not a chance of ratifica- 
tion. Taking to heart the warning given by the miscarriage of 
the OLNEY-PAUNCEFOTE treaty of arbitration with Great Britain, 
Secretary Hay had been at pains to submit, before signing it. 
the draft of every arbitration treaty to every member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, and had elicited from every 
Senator but one an expression of cordial approval. 

The American people will naturally ask what had occurred be- 
tween the eliciting of that expression of approval and the ruth- 
less evisceration of the six arbitration treaties at the hands of 
the same committee on February 8. Those who try to defend the 
committee’s tergiversation, and profess even to applaud the tardy 
delicacy of the Senate’s conscience, assert that, on previous occa- 
sions when “special agreements” were tolerated, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Senate as a whole erred through 
excess of confidence in the Executive’s circumspection and _ self- 
restraint. Their eyes were opened, we are told; when, on Jan- 
uary 20, a so-called “ protocol,” or special agreement, was entered 
into by a representative of our State Department, under which, 
without awaiting the sanction of the Senate, our Executive pro- 
posed to take possession of all the Dominican custom-houses, and 
to assume divers other elastic obligations toward the Dominican 
Republic. Is this alleged reason for the galvanization of the Sen- 
atorial conscience a genuine reason or a mere pretext? Is it not 
a fact that, no sooner was the text of the “ protocol” of January 
20 made known than it was repudiated by our State Department, 
our representative at Santo Domingo city being ordered to con- 
clude a new and different agreement, which, before being acted 
upon, would be, it was announced, submitted to the Senate for 
ratification? Would it not have been judicious to wait until the 
text of the new agreement with the Dominican Republic could 
be scrutinized, before reversing the age-long attitude of the Sen- 
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ate, and for the first time pronouncing all “ special agreements,” 
unsanctioned by the Senate, to be unconstitutional? But, it may 
be said, the Senate might have waited, had not in the mean time, 
Rear-Admiral S1GsBeE been ordered to take possession of the cus- 
tom-house at Monte Cristi. It is undisputed that the occupation 
of that custom-house took place in strict pursuance of the terms 
of the award rendered in July, 1904, by the arbitration com- 
mission headed by Judge GrorGE GRAY. But, the Senate’s, defend- 
ers now allege for the first time, that award itself had no validity, 
because it was rendered by a tribunal called into being by a spe- 
cial agreement of our State Department with the Dominican gov- 
ernment, an agreement which the Senate never ratified. We sub- 
mit that it is pretty late in the day for such an objection to be 
raised; that the right to raise it has been forfeited by non-user. 





Swinburne 


Now that we have the whole of SwinBuRNeE’s works in a pur- 
chasable form, it sets one to meditating, first, what a boon 
such an edition would have been twenty-five years ago, and, sec- 
ondly, whether it is as much a boon to the man of fifty as to him 
of twenty-five. 

It is not yet time to discuss just what niche Mr. SwINBURNE is 
to fill among the poets. When one reflects upon his own unerring 
judgment in poetry, the exquisite rightness with which he placed 
SHELLEY above Byron, COLLINS above GREY, and COLERIDGE above 
WorpswortH, upsetting Mr. ARrNoLp’s authoritative verdict, the 
direct insight with which he pointed out to us, many years since, 
that we had produced but two poets, Pork and WHITMAN, and that 
the rest were mere local celebrities, it seems almost a pity that he 
cannot write an essay upon himself, and pass a final verdict as to 
his place among the great Victorians. 

Surely there was never before such a wonderful first volume 
of poems as Poems and Ballads, and it is questionable whether a 
book ever before caused such an uproar. Young men walked the 
strects all night reciting the sonorous, the magical lines, and old 
men lived their youth anew. It is doubtful whether most cared 
about meaning at all in such a rush of new, strange, voluptuous 
music ringing through their ears. <As far as technique went, SwIN- 
BURNE sprang full-armed from Jove’s head. He had nothing to 
learn metrically when, in 1866, Poems and Ballads appeared. He 
had used more mere words, according to count, than any writer 
since SHAKESPEARE; he had used more new and_ unsuspected 
rhymes than any English poet at all; he had gotten more effects 
from cunning vowel and consonant distributions, and he had ex- 
ploited all the surprising sweetnesses of the inverted phrase: 

As for alliteration, he used it so freely that. one could almost 
fancy, when he used a word with a k in it, all the other words 
in all the other languages with k sounds rushed at him, and his 
difficulty was in discarding and refusing them. Remembering FLAv- 
BERT’S lament over the days spent in the barren search for the 
exact word, one is amazed at the way in which words flooded 
SwiInsurRNE; words suggested ad infinitum, and he had but to spill 
them over. When he said “the deed forborne,” he followed it up 
with “and the dream forgone,” by the sheer force of d’s and f’s 
suggesting more d’s and f’s. Again, if it had not been for the spe- 
cifically luscious sound of in, would he ever have written, 


In all the immeasurable tremor of the sea, 
Memories shall mix and metaphors of me. 

If he falls short of the heartening message of BRowNING, the 
normal perceptions of TENNYSON, the calm and restraint of ARNOLD, 
the only contemporaries with whom he could possibly be com- 
pared, he excels them all in that riot of the blood, that rush of 
passion and exaltation of emotion without which poetry is mere 
rhymed language. Sensuous and passionate his verses are always, 
and what one questions is whether he ever made the final reach 
and attained simplicity. Perhaps the nearest thing to unorna- 
mented and austere statement is in the end of the “ Super Flumina 
sabylonis ” : 

Unto each man his handiwork, unto each his crown, 
The just Fate gives; 

Whoso takes the world’s life upon him and his own lays down, 
He, dying so, lives. 


Whoso bears the whole heaviness of the wronged world’s weight, 
And puts it by, 

It is well with him suffering, tho’ he face man’s fate, 
How should he die? 


Seeing death has no part in him any more, no power 
Upon his head 

He has bought his eternity with a little hour 
And is not dead. 


“Literary talent,” writes VERNON LER, in a recent article in the 
Contemporary, “is a thing most difficult of definition, because the 
order of the universe, finding it vain in itself, has, on the whole, 
not given it a chance when separated from the human worth of 
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the writer. Yet we occasionally get a glimpse of it; either when 
the mere poverty of thought and feeling, the vacuity of the man, 
as in GAUTIER, D’ANNUNZIO, and, [ grieve to say, SWINBURNE and 
LANpor, show it through rents and threadbareness.” 

This is a hard saying, and it is diflicult to sift and find out 
how near it comes to justice. If SwINBURNE has used a vast num- 
ber of words to do it in, he has also handled quite a number of 
themes. He started out as a frank pagan, delighting, as it is nat- 
ural for a human being so supremely alive and alert to do, in all 
the beauty and the glory and the wonder of the world of sensation. 
Like SHELLEY, he thought pain extremely unnecessary, and he re- 
volted against the nature of the universe, where the things of the 
flesh either die or become wearisome and end in inevitable satiety. 
This is set forth perfectly in “ Anactoria,” for the period of riot; 
the “Garden of Proserpine,’ for the season of hopeless weariness ; 
and “ Hesperia,” for the final gathering up of calm and quiet in a 
world where we win only by submission. 

In his treatment of life as he saw it, he at least had no 
hypocrisies and little reticence. If it is, as one takes for granted, 
the whole work of the artist to body forth in words as exact and 
as beautiful as he can his personal vision of the world, then Swin- 
BURNE seems to have fulfilled the calling, and to have accomplished 
it in a great many and certainly very well sounding words. Per- 
haps it is also the duty of the artist to choose the most vital 
and important parts of his vision, to tell the truth, but not the 
whole truth, and if this is so, perhaps SWINBURNE has failed in 
omissions. The difficulty is that he has no compeers, no equals 
in the English-speaking world. no other artists living upon a level 
with him, with a right to pass judgment,—not even VERNON LEE, 
though she is an artist and has done it. 

One remembers the large disdain and the hurtling scorn to 
which he treated his first critics after the onslaught upon Poems 
and Ballads. “ A committee for the propagation of cant,” he called 
them, and then quoted: 

“Ma corruption rougirait de leur pudeur.” 

He said: “ There are moral milkmen enough in all conscience, 
crying their wares about the streets and byways; fresh or stale, 
sour or sweet, the requisite fluid runs from a sufficiently copious 
issue.” At any rate, SWINBURNE refused all cant, and sang his 
pagan joys unwaveringly, regretting only that they came to a 
close. Then he sang weariness and the joys of sleep and the 
finite yearning for an end. 


Therefore now at thy feet I abide for a season in silence; I know 
I shall die as my fathers died and sleep as they sleep: even so: 
For the glass of the years is brittle wherein we gaze for a span, 
And a little soul for a little bears up this corpse, which is man. 
So long I endure and no longer, and laugh not again, neither weep, 
For there is no God found stronger than death, and death is a 
sleep. 
From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be 
That no life lives forever, 
That dead men 11ise up never, 
And even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


The piteousness of the brief day of life, its short hour of de- 

light, these two he sang as did Sueitey; the bitterness of the 
passing of love he could not away with; even the * Laus Veneris ” 
brings out clearly the sense that all living is by forfeiture, that 
what the flesh takes it steals from the power of the spirit, that 
what the soul once relinquishes it can never quite regain; some 
retrieval there may be and is, for the staff flowered, but the thing 
that might have been is not and can never be. Finally, he sang 
the love of liberty and the devotion to great causes; these last he 
sang solemnly through the great volume of Songs before Sunrise; 
he reached a philosophy of fine stoicism in the Prologue to that 
volume, and he stated the modern monistie theory in “ Hertha.” 
‘ His love of nature is less all-pervading than SHeLLey’s, less 
delicate and fine of perception than ‘TENNYSON’s, but his treat- 
ment of the sea, especially the sea of the man who is in it and feels 
it round him, excels all other sea passages in English literature. 
The sea and the night, these are the portions of the visible world 
that have called forth his deepest eloquence, and he has touched 
them grandly. 

A poet who has done great things must be judged somewhat by 
the bulk of his work. Mr. Swinsurne has done a large amount of 
work of a very high order; it is only a question whether he has 
attained in thought, in substance, in philesophy, to the very high- 
est level or not. Certaia it is that he is the delight of youth rather 
than of old age, and that at fifty DANTE and MILTON, SHAKESPEARE 
and SHELLEY have a power of entering into our hearts, thinking 
and feeling with us, which for some hidden reason Mr. SWINBURNE 
has not. So the new and complete edition has come, after all, a 
little too late for the first generation of lovers. It is consoling to 
reflect that so long as English is spoken new generations will de- 
light in this siren song of youth. 





















































































By Henry Smith 


HE public-school system of New York city, which cele- 
brated its centennial this week, has grown to be one 
of the most colossal of municipal institutions. — Its 
equipment comprises more than five hundred _ school 
buildings. It gives instruction to more than half a 
million pupils. More than twelve thousand teachers are em- 

ployed, at an aggregate annual salary of more than sixteen mil- 

lions of dollars. The total annual cost of conducting the school 
system—exclusive of new buildings—is more than twenty millions. 

These figures speak for themselves. They show that the public- 
school system is one in which every taxpayer must be interested, 
even if the subject is approached from a purely selfish stand- 
point. That every other citizen who is solicitous for the future 
welfare of our country is also interested goes without saying. In 
point of facet, every one knows that no subject is nearer the heart 
of the people. All of us are proud of the American school sys- 
tem—so proud that most of us, perhaps, have come to take its 
merit a little too much for granted. Two or three things have 
happened recently in New York, however, that have tended to 
arouse thoughtful persons trom this lethargy. 

Vor example, it was very recently announced that there are 
no fewer than fifty thousand—the estimate was afterwards raised 
to seventy thousand—-children in New York who go to school 
every morning without having had a morsel of breakfast. The 
mere suggestion must carry an appeal to the heart of every father 
and mother in the land. But at once the query arises, Can this 
be true? Is it possible that an army of wan-faced, hungry chil- 
dren wends its way each morning to the doors of our schools, 
there to have their minds improved while their bodies are starving? 
Considering the number of charitable organizations in New York, 
and the hosts of philanthropic people who are on the lookout for 
just such conditions, the thing seems almost incredible. And, in 
point of fact, investigations already undertaken tend to show 
that the estimate in question was, to say the least, a gross ex- 
aggeration. Nevertheless, it remains true, without doubt, that first 
and last a considerable number of hungry children, and a very 
much larger number of ill-nourished ones, take their place daily 
in the schools. Every humane person would like to know how many 
such children there are, and, what is still more important, how the 
evil may be remedied. 

Another incident that has recently excited public interest was 
the announcement, made by the superintendent of schools, of the 
discovery that the various classes in the New York schools con- 
tain from twenty-eight to fifty per cent. of pupils that are mis- 
placed as to grade by from two to six years. In other words, 
thirty-eight per cent. of the pupils in the schools are from two to 
six years behind the classes which average children are supposed 
to attain. This means that thousands of children remain in school 
from two to six years beyond the normal time for graduating. 
Meanwhile, other thousands of children are crowded into insuffi- 
cient quarters or kept out of school altogether. 

Now thirty-eight per cent. of the school population of New 
York city means about 213,000 individuals. This is a veritable 
army. Lined up single file, in comfortable marching order, this 
array of misplaced children would reach from New York to Albany. 
A very tangible body that. It has not been lined up in the way 
suggested, but it has been marching in large squads to the various 
schools of New York city for nobody knows how many years. And 
yet hitherto, with a practice of tactics which Kuropatkin or 
Oyama might well envy, it has absolutely escaped detection. Its 
very existence was not suspected, until one day recently when some 
Sherlock Holmes set to work and brought it to light. Then of a 
sudden it stood revealed, in its full strength of two hundred and 
thirteen regiments; and the discoverers cried out in amaze- 
ment. 

The public was amazed no less. It failed to understand how 
213,000 children. undersized and underfed though some of them 
may be, could so long have escaped the observation of the teach- 
ers whose schools they frequent day by day. The astonishing fact 
of their existence being at last disclosed, however, amazement gave 
way presently to solicitude. Two or three pertinent questions 
pressed for solution. It was asked: (1) Are the grades wrong; 
or (2) are the children stupid; or (3) is the teaching bad? Some- 
thing surely seems to be wrong when every class of one hundred 
alleged ten-year-olds contains forty-nine members whose ages range 
from twelve to sixteen years. And the fault is one that concerns 
every one who is interested in the citizenship of the coming gen- 
eration. 

Of the various lines of thought that naturally suggest themselves 
in connection with such a condition as this, IT wish at the moment 
to emphasize but one. It is this: whatever admirable qualities 
our school system may show as regards pedagogic methods and the 
like, we are certainly confronted here with evidence of a lack of 
business method. It is pretty obvious that no really scientific 
test is made of the results of the teaching: or, what amounts to 
the same thing. that if the tests are made they are not scientifically 
interpreted. Otherwise those in authority would have known of 
this laggard army. 

Other evidence pointing to the same defect is not wanting. For 
example, a very suggestive disclosure came to light a few days 
ago, to the effect that one hundred tons of coal purchased for one 
of the public schools was never delivered. One hundred tons of 
coal is. a quite appreciable quantity. Yet no one in authority 
took note of its non-appearance. Presumably the loss would not 
be known even now had not a local dealer, on being informed by 
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a former patron that “it was cheaper to buy coal of pedlers ” 
than of him, began an investigation which led to the discovery 

that the cheap coal had been stolen. Then it became known that 
one-third of the cargo of coal for another school had also dis- 
appeared; and as yet nobody can say how many other cargoes have 
gone the same route. 

Such a disclosure leads the thoughtful citizen to reflect that if 
this is the way the school money is expended it is time to start a 
class in bookkeeping for the school authorities. If odd lots of 
one hundred tons of coal can be spirited away unnoticed, it is 
little wonder that the Board of Education should find a twenty- 
million-dollar appropriation inadequate to keep up such acces- 
sory departments of the school as vacation schools, recreation 
centres, night schools, and popular lectures, and should be obliged 
to threaten their discontinuance. 

In the light of such financial methods it is not surprising to 
learn that the Board of Education was so little informed as to 
the real status of its own departments that it asked last October 
for $415,000 which it did not need, and which it would have 
known it did not need had the statistical facts been available in 
October which should have been available the preceding June. 
When the statistics were finally collated in January, the board 
was placed in the embarrassing position of admitting that six 
months had been required to gain information that should have 
been available on any and every day of the school year. 

Of similar import are such details as the fact that, according 
to official report, twice as much coal is required to heat a given 
number of cubic feet in one school building as for the same num- 
ber in another building; that the number of teachers has in- 
creased twenty-five per cent. in a school where the pupils have 
fallen off twenty-five per cent.; that five swimming teachers are 
engaged to give instruction to an average of nineteen children a 
day; that the per capita is reached on different bases in different 
places in the same official report; and that certain statements of 
the Board of Education conflict with those of the Comptroller. 
In a word, the claim seems justified that “at the present time the 
Board of Education sets up no comparative tables that will enable 
themselves or the public to determine in what direction expendi- 
tures are tending in any particular school or in any particular 
department.” 

A clear realization of the status of our public school, consid- 
ered as a business institution, came about, curiously enough, very 
Jargely through the threat against vacation schools, recreation 
centres, night schools, and popular lectures above referred to. 
The New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor had provided the funds to maintain the first vacation schools, 
and had “watched gratefully the development of those features 
of the metropolitan school system that benefit especially the tene- 
ment child and his parents”; and it was keenly exercised over 
their possible discontinuance. Hence it set to work, as was de- 
clared in a letter to the Board of Education, collecting facts that 
would enable it to support the board in its demand for additional 
appropriations. To this end the files of official documents pub- 
lished by the Board of Education were searched, with the hope of 
discovering “a standard of administrative economy by the aid of 
which to compare subject with subject, school with school, depart- 
ment with department, month with month, year with year.” Not 
being able to elicit the facts upon which to base such a standard, 
the association consulted the eminent expert, Mr. F. A. Cleve- 
land. chairman of the National Committee on Uniform Accounting 
for the American Economic Association. He made a careful ex- 
amination of the annual statements of the Board of Education 
and of its superintendent, and reported that the facts were lack- 
ing that would disclose the cost per unit of the results obtained. 
He went further and suggested that “the remedy would seem to 
be the adoption of that principle of accounting now universally 
followed by the best-managed corporations—namely, the princi- 
ple of grouping all expense items around units of results obtained.” 
His report incorporated an elaborate illustration of such an ideal 
method of accounting. 

In a word, what is desired is that the school accounting should 
be done exactly as accounting is done in any bank or other large 
institution that is run on business principles. Mr. Cleveland’s re- 
port, soon to be published, makes it clear that the present system 
is inefficient. Mr. Henry N. Tifft, who was last week reelected 
president of the Board of Education, has expressed himself as 
fully alive to the desirability of a change in the board’s method 
of bookkeeping; the intention being. ‘not to make these methods 
more accurate, but to give a clearer insight into the correlation of 
the different branches.” To this end a committee of five, of which 
the president of the board is a member, is to investigate the mat- 
ter, and to report on a more satisfactory system of accounting. 

It is held that when the efficiency of the new scientific method 
is demonstrated in practice, the “ unit system” will be applied to 
the Charities Department, the Police Department, and various 
other departments of the city service, and to school systems and 
public departments of other American cities. 

Considering, then, the enormous interests involved, every parent, 
every teacher, every taxpayer, and, indeed, every good citizen. 
should await the findings of the Bord of Education’s committee 
of five with the keenest attention. It is peculiarly appropriate 
that what promises to be one of the most significant reforms in 
the entire history of our school system should be inaugurated on 
the hundredth anniversary of the founding of the New York 
publie schools. 
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The Situation 


A View of the Railroad in Haiti 


in the 


Caribbean 


By J. M. F. Schiess 


HE recent presentation in the Senate of a resolution call- 
ing for an investigation of the circumstances which led 
the United States government to assume control of cus- 
tom-houses in the Republic of Santo Domingo is the latest 
phase of the differences between the President and the 
Senate in the matter of international arbitration. Senator Bacon’s 
resolution followed almost immediately the passage, by a vote of 
fifty to nine, of an amendment to the arbitration treaties sub- 
mitted by the President by which the word “ treaty” was substi- 
tuted for the word “agreement” in the clause requiring that in 
each individual arbitration case “the high contracting parties, 
before appealing to the Permanent Court of Arbitration, shall 
conclude a special agreement defining clearly the matter in dis- 
pute.” The change of the word “ agreement ” to “ treaty” by the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations is in effect a provision to 
insure the submission of every arbitration agreement to the Sen- 
ate for ratification. While this is a question which was bound 
sooner or later to come before the Senate for definite decision, 
action was undoubtedly hastened by the publicity given at this 
time to the situation 
in Santo Domingo. 


houses at various other Dominican ports. The State Department 
has denied that it had any intention of acting under the protocol 
which was signed in Santo Domingo on January 20 of this year 
and which is to be superseded by a new one, eventually to be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for ratification. It was the knowledge of the 
existence of the original agreement, made on January 31, 19038, 
on behalf of the San Domingo Improvement Company of New 
York, and providing for an arbitration of that company’s claims 
against Santo Domingo, that inspired Senator Bacon’s resolution 
calling for an investigation. It is upon this agreement that the 
State Department has based its justification of the supervision 
of the receipts of Dominican custom-houses. 

A reason for the instability and improvidence of the Dominican 
Republic in its conduct of public affairs is suggested by the com- 
position of its population. Unlike that of its sister republie, 
Haiti, the population is mainly composed of a mixed race of Span- 
jards and aborigines,—survivals of the original inhabitants,—of 
mulattoes. and of negroes. These latter are less in number, while 
the whites are comparatively numerous. The Spanish language 

prevails, though in 
the towns both Eng- 





Some years ago the 
government at Santo 
Domingo entered into 
an arrangement with 
an American financial 
syndicate whereby the 
latter was empowered 
to collect taxes, pay 
government expenses, 
ete., and to reimburse 
itself with certain 
stipulated profits from 
the receipts. This 
contract continued in 
force for several years, 
but succeeding revo- 
lutions in Santo Do- 
mingo, with constant- 
lv changing adminis- 
trations, interfered 
with the workings of 
the agreement.  Liti- 
gation resulted, and 
the question was 
finally submitted to 
and settled by an ar- 
bitration committee 
composed of the Hon. 
John G. Carlisle, 
Judge Gray, and Don 
Manuel Galvan. The 
award, rendered on 
July 14, 1904, was to 
the effect that the 
Dominican govern- 
ment should pay to 
the syndicate the sum 
of $4,481,250, with in- 
terest, to be collected 
by a financial agent 
appointed by the Uni- 
ted States govern- 
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lish and French are 
spoken. The area em- 
brances about 18,000 
English square miles, 
with a population 
which the last esti- 
mate puts at 610,000 
inhabitants. 

A formal arrange- 
ment whereby Uncle 
Sam would assume the 
receivership of the 
turbulent island re- 
public, has long been 
expected, in view of 
the political up- 
heavals continuously 
recurring there, crip- 
pling business, and 
making it impossible 
for the government to 
meet. its obligations 
toward its foreign 
creditors, whose de- 
mands, ever more in- 
sistent, were a con- 
stant menace to the 
principles of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

The great majority 
of the Dominican peo- 
ple are in perfect sym- 
pathy with this ar- 
rangement, as it pro- 
vides for the integrity 
of the territory of the 
republic, at the same 
time assuring peaceful 
conditions under 
which they can work 
and prosper. 

In view of the re- 








ment, who was em- cent events in Santo 
powered, in the event Domingo, public at- 
of one of the monthly tention is necessarily 
instalments not being drawn to the Republic 
received, to take over of Haiti, which oeccu- 
the receipts of the a pies the western part 
custom - house at of the same _ island, 
Puerto Plata, and, if and the question pre- 
necessary, the custom- General Morales, President of Santo Domingo sents itself to many 
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an American mind, ignorant 
of the true conditions there, 
“Shall we be forced to 
assume a_ receivership for 
that republic alsoy” The 
answer is ‘“ No,” for condi- 
tions in Haiti are vastly dif- 
ferent from those prevailing in 
Santo Domingo. While revo- 
lutions were occurring every 
six months in the latter coun- 
try Haiti enjoyed peace. For 
fourteen years—from 1888 to 
1902 — quiet has _ prevailed 
throughout Haiti. In 1902, 
the revolt started by Gen- 
eral Firmin = was_ quickly 
quelled by General Nord 
Alexis, the present President 
of Haiti. Owing to these 
more stable conditions the 
financial status of Haiti can 
be called good. It is a well- 
known fact that for the last 
forty years Haiti has never 
defaulted in any of its for- 
eign obligations, and at the 
present day Haitian bonds are 
quoted at a premium on the 
Paris Bourse. The revenues 
derived from the  custom- 
house are strictly applied, 
first of all, to the payment of 
the interest on its foreign 
and internal debts, though 
most of the time the rates 
of interest are more than 
usurious. 

The Haitian is jealous of 
his independence, and _ real- 
izes that the best way of keep- 
ing his country to himself is 
to meet his foreign financial 
obligations, and with that 








Chief of the provinces of the 
‘ North. Upon President Sam’s 
resignation and departure 
from the island in May, 1902, 
General Nord Alexis was 
again called to fill the post of 
Minister of War of the pro- 
visional government organ- 
ized to administer the country 
pending the election of Presi- 
dent Sam’s successor. There 
were three candidates for the 
office—Firmin, Fouchard, and 
Pierre. Kirmin, realizing 
that his chances were not as 
good as those of the other two 
candidates, raised at Gonaives 


the provisional government, 
supported by the Haitian 
gunboats under Admiral 
Killick. The latter’s sensa- 
tional death on board the 
Créte @ Pierrot soon deprived 
Firmin of a powerful ally, 
and after a few engagements 
on land he was defeated by 
General Nord Alexis at the 
battle of Limbé, and forced 
to flee the country. 

General Nord Alexis was 
again acclaimed the savior 
of his country, and upon his 
entering Port-au-Prince the 
popular feeling was so strong 
in his favor that the other 
two candidates — Fouchard 
and Pierre— withdrew from 
the contest, and on the 21st 
of December, 1902, Nord 
Alexis was elected President 
of Haiti by the National As- 
sembly by a majority of 100 
out of 115 votes. 








idea in view Haitian admin- 
istrations have repeatedly 
paid excessive claims present- 
ed by foreign governments on 
behalf of their subjects. The destinies of Haiti are at present in 
the hands of its aged ruler, President Nord Alexis, who was 
virtually born with the little republic and has lived throughout 
its history. He, better than any one else, is apt to know the 
needs of his people, and the progressive measures taken by him 
since his election show that he realizes what those needs are. 
A review of the career of this remarkable old man may not 
be out of place. 

Pierre Nord Alexis was born at Cape Haitian on the 2d of 
August, 1820. He attended the school conducted by the French 
priests in his native town until the age of nineteen, when he en- 
tered the Haitian army. A period of twenty-six years went by, 
during which, step by step, he earned promotion in the army, 
until, in 1867, he was appointed by President Salnave Governor- 
in-Chief of the provinces of the north of Haiti. This office he 
held almost uninterruptedly for about thirty-five years, and no 
important event took place in Haiti in which General Nord did 
not play a prominent part. He has invariably been found on 
the side of the people and preaching moderation. During the 
revolutions of 1868 and 1888 he held the post of Minister of War 
of the provisional government, and was chiefly instrumental in 
restoring public order. He was Minister of War during Presi- 
dent Hyppolite’s administration, and at the latter’s death and 
President Sam’s election he returned to his post of Governor-in- 
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Since his election President 
Nord Alexis’s most important 
act has been the indictment 
and conviction of government 
and bank officials implicated in government bank frauds. The 
trial of these oflicials and of the foreigners implicated was con- 
ducted in the most correct manner. The German and French min- 
isters to Haiti, who were every day present at the trial, in the 
interest of the German and French subjects implicated, had no 
criticism whatever to offer, and so reported to their respective 
governments. 

President Nord, as he is familiarly called, has also instituted 
reforms in the customs department, providing for a more rigid col- 
lection of the duties. He has given considerable attention to pub- 
lic works, and fosters any idea which, in his judgment, can con- 
tribute to the progress of the country. He has a great admiration 
for President Roosevelt and American energy. He thinks that the 
development of the natural resources of Haiti can best be under- 
taken by Americans, and during the last year he has granted sev- 
eral important concessions to American business men. 

Haiti, formerly one of France’s colonies, became independent in 
January, 1804. It is at present governed under the provisions of 
a constitution which dates from October, 1889. The legislative 
body is comprised in a Chamber of the Communes, consisting of 
ninety-five members, chosen by popular vote for terms of three 
years, and in a Senate of thirty-nine members, chosen for six years 
by the Chamber of the Communes from a list compiled partly 
by the President and partly by the electors. These two bodies, in 
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joint session, elect the President, whose term of office is for seven 
years. Of the inhabitants, nine-tenths are negroes and mulattoes, 
with a small proportion of influential whites. Out of the total 
number—estimated in 1901 at 1,294,000—few are of European an- 
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cestry. The language spoken is French, in an impure Creole form of 
dialect. Public education, of an elementary grade, is free, nearly 
one million dollars being appropriated annually for this purpose. 
There are 400 national schools. 


Premier 


By Charles Johnston 


MAURICE ROUVIER’S success in forming a new French 

ministry brings with it a general feeling of relief and 

security. He has a good record, and has already de- 

® served well of the Republic. A strong, quiet man, with 

admirable good sense and balance, and that lucidity 

which is the gift of all Frenchmen, he has further special quali- 

fications for his difficult post. The chief of these are tried and 

tested courage and a strong practical grasp of the financial and 

commercial problems which make up so great a part of modern 
politics, as against the old dynastic squabbles of bygone days. 

France has a trying time before her, and the situation of her 
ally Russia is filling all French patriots with misgivings and dis- 
may. To say nothing: of the immense risk of war and the gen- 
eral irresponsibility of the Czar’s advisers, whose weakness and 
ferocity threaten the security of the Russian government, there 
is the very serious question of France’s enormous investments in 
the bonds and stocks of the Czar’s empire; a huge investment, which 
is jeopardized by the present disorders. Then there are the causes 
of friction with the Vatican, the Congregations, the clerical ele- 
ment in France and abroad, and, finally, the wide discontent stirred 
up among the officers of the army by the inquisitorial policy of 
General André at the War Office. All these things represent posi- 
tive and formidable dangers, which M. Rouvier will immediately 
be called on to face. 

Happily M. Rouvier’s record is in every way calculated to re- 
move misgivings. His life is an epitome of the history of modern 
France. Born in the last years of Louis Philippe, he was ten 
years old when the famous coup d’état made Louis Napoleon Em- 
peror of the French. As he grew up, M. Rouvier formed very 
strong and definite opinions concerning the danger and unconsti- 
tutional character of the new Emperor’s policy, and was in prin- 
ciple an uncompromising opponent of the Second Empire and the 
whole imperial policy of Bonapartism. It was impossible fcr him 
to put his views into practical effect, so long as the power of Napo- 
Jeon ITI. lasted, but when the Prussian invasion of 1870 brought 
the Débicle, and Napoleon became a discredited exile, M. Rouvier 
became a candidate for the National Assembly which was to under- 
take the resurrection of 
France from the ruins of 
the Empire. 

M. Rouvier was elected 
and took his place in the 
National Assembly, and his 
sterling honesty, good sound 
sense, and reserve strength 
gradually gained him the 
confidence of the best men 
in the Chamber of Deputies. 
This widespread confidence 
received practical expression 
in 1876, when M. Rouvier 
was elected secretary of the 
Chamber, a very trying 
position in a body so un- 
stable, so divided into op- 
posing factions, so excita- 
ble, so turbulent as was the 
Chamber in those painful 
days of reconstruction and 
Bismarckian terrorism. 

Léon Gambetta, whose 
fiery genius had been drawn 
out by the terrible days of 
the Prussian invasion, 
warmly admired M. Rou- 
vier’s solid qualities, and 
marked his admiration by 
appointing him Minister of 
Commerce in the short- 
lived Gambetta ministry. 
When the disposition of 
cabinet honors fell in turn 
to Jules Ferry he selected 
M. Rouvier for the same 
very responsible post. 

Finally, in 1887, the turn 
of the political wheel 
brought M. Rouvier himself 
to the top, and he succeeded 
in forming a ministry, in 
which he held the two posts 
of President of the Min- 
isters, or Premier, and 
Minister of Finances; he 
will hold the same _ posi- 
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tions in the present ministry. During the six months of his 
former ministry France had to face what was then believed to be 
a grave danger. The military party then, as now, strongly mon- 
archical in sympathy, then, as now, drawn by this sympathy to- 
wards the Clericals, was led by the once great General Boulanger. 
The general, the Man on Horseback so dear to French romance, 
was confidently looked to as the new dictator, who would follow 
in the path of Napoleon III., usurping sovereign power, and in due 
course leading the armies of France across the Rhine, to victory 
and the reconquest of Alsace and Lorraine. 

General Boulanger was Minister of War in the Rouvier ministry. 
He had steadily grown in pepular esteem, or perhaps rather popu- 
lar imagination, until “ Boulangism ” was the maia fact in Freneh 
politics, and a military despotism seemed within sight. Then 


‘eame the time for M. Rouvier to act. With rare courage and 


resolution he faced the danger and demanded that General Bou- 
langer retire from the War Office and return to the obscurity of 
family life. For a moment it seemed that the prospective dictator 
and military hero would resist disdainfully and take over the 
government of France by armed force; but the courage of M. 
Rouvier triumphed, and the gencral disappeared like a_ bubble 
pricked with a pin. His romantic suicide shortly removed from 
the scene one of the most dramatic figures of the Third Republic. 

The next marked episode in French politics was the success with 
which the late M. Waldeck-Rousseau formed his celebrated min- 
istry of all the talents by importing the new principle of harmony 
and concession in the interests of the Republic. He was so suc- 
cessful that, while previous French ministries had averaged only 
a few months, that .of M. Rouvier himself lasting less than half 
a year, M. Waldeck-Rousseau managed to hold his party together 
year after year, till the summer of 1902, when he resigned the 
reins of power into the hands of M. Combes. 

The great fight with the Congregations, the threatened denuncia- 
tion of the concordat, and the voluntary retirement of M. Combes 
are affairs of yesterday. The withdrawal of M. Combes is due 
not only to his bitter partisan spirit in the struggle against the 
religious orders, but to his leanings towards Socialism, which fill 
many with apprehension. 

M. Rouvier may be ex- 
pected to return to the more 
moderate counsels of the 
great Waldeck - Rousseau 
period, and it is possible 
that he may strengthen his 
forces and win clerical sup- 
port by coming to some kind 
of compromise both with 
the Congregations and the 
Vatican. He may return to 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s original 
intention of retaining and 
supervising the — orders, 
rather than expelling them; 
and he may reach some 
modus vivendi as to the ap- 
pointment of bishops, which 
has long been a _ danger 
point in the relations of 
France with the Vatican. 

M. Rouvier is filling his 
cabinet with new men, with 
one eminent exception, M. 
Theophile Delcassé. The re- 
tention of this eminent 
Foreign Minister in_ his 
former post is also a good 
omen. It means moderation, 
continuity, and a strengthen- 
ing of the cordial under- 
standing wth England, the 
consummation of which is 
M. Delcassé’s great claim 
to renown, as well as one 
of the strongest guarantees 
of the world’s peace. Let 
us hope that M. Rouvier 
will come safely through the 
next ordeal, the meeting 
with the Chamber of Depu- 
~ ties. He will have difficulty 
in so conciliating the dif- 
ferent groups as to. get a 
good working majority, but 
he has shown himself a 
man able to meet difficulties. 








































Russian Soldiers at Mukden wearing Chinese Coats, of which the Japanese have complained 
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Wounded Russian Soldiers arriving at Mukden 


WITH THE RUSSIAN ARMY IN WINTER QUARTERS AT 
i! MUKDEN, MANCHURIA 


The Russian land forees in Manchuria, driven constantly farther into the interior by the Japanese, have retreated to Muk- 

den, the ancient Manchurian capital, ahich they have occupied since September. Winter conditions in Mukden cause the Rus- ) 
sians to undergo many hardships. They live in camps consisting of dugouts and tents, the latter felt-lined and heated with 
stoves, The cold is so sevcre that many of the wounded soldiers have died from its effects 
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Row af Dugouts South of Mulden, occupied by the Russian Soldicrs 
































Russian Soldiers in Winter Quarters at Vladivostok 


SNAP-SHOTS OF: SCENES AT THE WINTER QUARTERS OF 
THE RUSSIAN ARMY AT MUKDEN AND VLADIVOSTOK 


The recent anniversary of the opening of the war, on February 8, finds the Japanese in complete control of Korea, the Liao- 
tung peninsula as far north as the line of Mukden, and of the seacnast within the field of war operations. Pending the re- 
opening of the campaign in the spring, the main body of the Russian forces remains in the neighborhood of Mukden, with small 
army and navy forces at Vladivostok. The Japanese left has been extended to the western bank of the Hun River 
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LONDON, February 14, 1905. 
ASSAGES in President Roosevelt’s message to Congress, 
Mr. Root’s speech to the New England Society on Decem- 
ber 22, the bankruptcy of the Dominican Republic, the 
growing chaos and tension in Venezuela, and many edi- 
torials in the American press—among them one in par- 
ticular that appeared in Harrer’s WEEKLY of January 7—all these, 
naturally enough, have furnished abundant material for European 
discussion of the new Monroe Doctrine. I trust I am not wrong 
in speaking of it as the new Monroe Doctrine. If so, it is an 
error in which not England and Europe alone, but a great many 
Americans too, appear to share. <A precisian might no doubt 
dispute the accuracy of the adjective. Proteus was still Proteus 
whatever shape he assumed. The Monroe Doctrine, it may like- 
wise be argued, is still the Monroe Doctrine whatever changes, 
modifications, or extensions it may undergo. But to maintain 
this is to resemble the man who, in reply to the statement that a 
certain orchard bore no fruit, answered by pointing out two 
apples and three pears; and we all remember with what robust 
contempt Dr. Johnson pilloried his untruthful love of truth. 

I do not, therefore, hesitate to affirm and endorse the belief of 
Europe that Mr. Roosevelt’s and Mr. Root’s version of the Monroe 
Doctrine is so far-reaching an expansion of the original formula 
as to constitute an entirely new principle of policy. Let those 
who dispute this, point, if they can, to anything in the whole 
literature of the Monroe Doctrine that in any way resembles Mr. 
Roosevelt's Cuban letter, or his reference to the Doctrine in his 
letter of acceptance, or his elaboration of it in his recent mes- 
sage to Congress, or Mr. Root’s commentary of December 22. 
Not only will they fail to find any authoritative utterance that 
in any degree foreshadows these recent glosses, but they wilt be 
hard put to it to discover anything that does not flatly con- 
tradict them. There is, therefore, good warrant for the opinion 
that the new Monroe Doctrine, if it ever comes to supersede the 
old, will mark the opening of a fresh and momentous phase in 
the relations between Europe and the Americas. 

Incidentally it is worth noting that within the last decade Amer- 
ican opinion on one aspect of the Monroe Doctrine has been all 
but revolutionized. I can well remember the time when the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was spoken of as the chief guarantee of peace that 
the United States possessed; when Americans extolled it as a 
protection against “the burden of militarism”; when it seemed 
to be regarded as a sort, of self-acting barrier against European 
“ ageression,” and had only to be advertised as such to be auto- 
matically effective; and when the idea had hardly occurred to 
Americans that they might one day be called upon to fight for it. 
How far we have travelled from those days may be gauged by 
the universal assent which greeted Mr. Root’s dictum that “ the 
only relation which carries the possibilities of war for this coun- 
try is that created by the declaration and the adherence of the 
American people to the doctrine which is called the Monroe Doc- 
trine.” 

That Mr. Root was speaking, as he always does, nothing 
but the soundest sort of common sense must, I think, be obvious 
to any serious student of international politics. The Monroe Doc- 
trine, instead of being a protection against “the burden of mil- 
itarism,” invites it. To make the Doctrine effective Americans 
must ultimately be prepared to face one, and possibly more than 
one, of the strongest powers of the Old World. They cannot issue 
what is in effect a challenge to all Europe without the force, if 
necessary, to oppose all Europe; and the lowest standard of naval 
strength which the Monroe Doctrine imposes upon them is that 
which regulates the policy of the British Admiralty. They must, 
that is, build and equip a fieet that shall be more than equal to 
the strongest combination that any two powers can bring against 
them. This is the opinion, and long has been the opinion, of 
more than one European statesman whom I could name; and it 
has been a matter of surprise to them that it should so long have 
gone unrealized and unacted upon in America. Not only is the 
Monroe Doctrine not an insurance against large armaments, but 
the determination to enforce it must eventually involve, if not 
the naval supremacy of the world, at all events a colossal fleet. 
So far as “ militarism ” goes, the upholding of the Monroe Doctrine 
seems likely to affect America as the retention of Alsace-Lorraine 
has affected Europe. The intensity with which Americans have 
of late years, since the Spanish war, set about the construction 
of a powerful fleet is, no doubt, regarded by the powers of Europe 
with mingled emotions. But you will nowhere find it disputed 
that the maintenance of a large and efficient navy is for America 
the only rational policy. 

But it is not merely in this fuller realization of actualities that 
the newness of the new Monroe Doctrine consists. It introduces 
a totally fresh rule of conduct in the relations between the United 
States and South America, between the United States and Europe, 
and between Europe and South America. And this new rule of 
conduct, while from the American standpoint it is an expansion, 
is from the European standpoint a contraction or modification 
of the old Monroe Doctrine; while it increases America’s responsi- 
bilities, it lessens Europe’s. I think Mr. Root was undoubtedly 
right in saying that Europe has virtually acquiesced in the broad 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine, and that it is never likely to 
be directly challenged. That is to say, no power is ever likely 
to repeat on South-American soil the Kiao-chou stratagem; no 
power is likely to try and form a colony in South America by 
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conquest, seizure, peaceful penetration, or the establishment of a 
sphere of interest. That this abnegation is not voluntary is per- 
fectly true. It is an ordinance of self-denial imposed by respect 
for the American navy. It is a conclusion arrived at after a con- 
sideration of facts and circumstances, and may be abruptly summed 
up in the decision that the game is not worth the candle, and that 
there is no portion of South America the possession of which 
would outweigh the disadvantages of war with the United States. 
What Europe would do if there were no United States and no 
Monroe Doctrine is a highly interesting but purely speculative 
question. My own strong impression is that more than one Old- 
World power, in its ceaseless endeavor to lower the social pressure 
by emigration and to carve out by conquest or annexation ex- 
clusive reserves for its traders, would undoubtedly, if the path 
were clear and if no one but the Scuth-Americans themselves had 
to be encountered, fling itself upon South America as it has,al- 
ready flung itself upon China. ‘That, however, is beside my pres- 
ent mark. I merely wish to emphasize that, so far as the aim of 
the Monroe Doctrine is to preserve South America to the South- 
Americans, to prevent European colonization, and to forbid the 
increase or the transference of the present foreign holdings on 
and around the American Continent, that aim has now been at- 
tained by the practical submission of Europe to the claims of 
the United States. If it be urged that the transference of the 
Dutch West Indies to Germany would be an incident that would 
raise the entire question in its acutest form, then I reply that in 
that case the transference will simply not take place. It may be 
taken as axiomatic that so long as the American navy remains 
of adequate size and efficiency no power in the world will venture 
to brave the Monroe Doctrine for the sake of even the most tempt- 
ing portion of South America. American statesmanship may be 
assured that, on that condition, the relations between Europe and 
South America will continue to be as they are now, wholly free 
from aggressiveness, and based upon the foundation of commerce. 

But that, unhappily, by no means ends the matter. Commerce 
implies security, and security is precisely what is lacking over most 
of South America. The real questions that the Monroe Doctrine 
raises between Europe and the United States are no longer po- 
litical questions, but such questions as these: How can security 
be established and maintained? In what way are breaches of it 
to be punished? How are foreign investors to be protected? How 
may capital be guaranteed the fruits of its enterprise? Who is 
to exact retribution for lawlessness, depredations, official anarchy, 
and to what extent may the retribution be pushed? 

These are questions which involve the very elements of so- 
cial and political stability; and the core of the European com- 
plaint against the Monroe Doctrine hitherto has been that the 
United States has answered them in a palpably partial and un- 
satisfactory manner. No reasonable American, I imagine, will 
deny that the Monroe Doctrine has been attended with certain 
mischievous results, or that it has encouraged more than one 
South-American republic to disregard international rights, and 
even the commonest obligations of a civilized state or that more 
than one South-American dictator of the Castro type has looked 
upon it as a permission to run amuck and as an assurance that 
the United States would always protect him from the extreme 
penalties of his misdeeds. But although it is indisputable that 
the Monroe Doctrine has been, in part, at any rate, responsible 
for some of the turbulence and contemptuous disregard for what 
Mr. Roosevelt calls “‘ deceney ” that have characterized certain of 
the South-American republics, this fact and the consequences that 
flow from it have never been admitted in the United States. 
Americans have always maintained that it was no affair of theirs 
what results were produced by the conditions to which they were 
contributors. They have never until now acknowledged any lia- 
bility whatever for the outrages, disorders, and financial crook- 
edness of the half-caste republics under their patronage. It is 
not, in fact, their behavior to Europe, but Europe’s behavior to 
them, that the United States has claimed the right to supervise. 

Both in logic and in fact this has always been with Europe a 
real and substantial grievance. Only those who have followed 
with some care the tangled skein of South-American diplomacy are 
aware how great has been the provocation on one side and how 
great the forbearance on the other. There is scarcely a power in 
Europe that has not treated some South-American republic with 
a patience, a leniency, and a consideration it would never have 
shown towards a power of equal rank and equal civilization. I 
have no hesitation in saying that Great Britain, for instance, and 
Germany, have pocketed insults and overlooked disorders and put 
up with financial losses in their dealings with South America, that 
would have driven the United States—and may drive her yet— 
into war. This has been partly because no great power likes 
to go to war with a small and less advanced power, and partly 
because a clash with a South-American republic has always meant 
more or less difficulty and tension with the United States. It is, 
therefore, only when every method of peaceful persuasion has 
failed, and only when wrong has been heaped upon wrong to an 
unendurable degree, that any European government has started 


out to seek retribution by force. It is usual in such cases for the - 


European government to offer the fullest assurances at Washing- 

ton that no permanent seizure of South-American territory is 

contemplated. But even when such assurances are given and 

accepted, there can be no doubt that the sympathies of the 
j (Continued on page 298.) 
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THE NEW STATUE OF THE LATE FRANCES E. 
WILLARD, UNVEILED IN THE CAPITOL AT 
WASHINGTON ON FEBRUARY 17 


The statue of the late Frances FE. Willard, which was authorized for the Hall of Statues in the Capitol at 
Washington by an act of Congress passed during the session of 1898-9, was unveiled in the Capitol 
on February 17. The sculptor is Miss Helen F. Mears. Miss Willard, in addition to her activity 
as a temperance advocate and reformer, was for three years President of the Woman’s College of 
Northwestern University at Evanston, Illinois 
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SCENE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT 
ELECTORAL VOTE FOR PRESII 


The last formality in connection with the election of the President and Vice-President was concluded on Februe 
Constitution requires that the electoral vote for President and Vice-President be officially determined and con 
of the vote of the different States, formal declaration was made of the election of Roosevelt and Fairban 
during the counting of the ballots, Senator Frye and Speaker Cannon occupy the Speaker's platform. | 
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TATIVES DURING THE COUNTING OF THE 
RESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 


don February 8, by the two Houses of Congress, assembled in joint session in the House of Representatives. The 
ed and confirmed by Congress. Senator Frye took Speaker Cannon’s place, and after the official canvassing 
d Fairbanks. They received 336 of the 476 electoral votes. The photograph shows the scene in the House 
jlatform. Immediately in front are seated the tellers, and in front of them the clerks and newspaper men 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Morton Serviss, a young scientist from New York, is_ travelling 
through the mountains in the Far West, and meets Viola Lambert, a 
girl of remarkable beauty, who is living with her parents in the mining 
town of Colorow. During a call at her home, Serviss asks Miss Lam- 
bert to play for him on the piano. After much hesitation she tries 
to play, but fails miserably. He realizes that she is under the influ- 
ence of some strange, mysterious power, and, embarrassed at her failure, 
apologizes to the girl's mother and leaves. He returns in the evening 
and is introduced to the Rev. Mr. Clarke, a local preacher. Clarke 
draws Serviss into a discussion of spiritism, and the latter finds that 
the preacher is a believer in the doctrine. Under the influence of Clarke, 
Miss Lambert again sits at the piano and plays with perfect control. 
The following morning Serviss accompanies Viola on a horseback ride 
to the mountain mining-camp of her stepfather, during which the 
scientist discovers that both the girl and her mother are spiritualists. 
Ile surmises that Clarke is using Viola as a subject for his occult 
experiments, and calls on the minister to learn more of his feeling 
toward the girl, which he suspects is not wholly disinterested. Clarke 
resents his inquiries, and Serviss leaves, convinced that his suspicions 
are well founded. From Dr. Britt, a visiting physician, Serviss Jearns 
more of Viola’s powers, and of her history. He concludes that she must 
be a deceiver, and Jeaves for the East. Clarke, who has discovered that 
he is able, through the mediumistic powers of Viola, to hold communion 
with the spirit of his dead wife, becomes convinced that the girl has 
a wonderful mission in life—to reveal, through her psychic gifts, the 
reality of the spiritual world. At the same time he has fallen in love 
with her, asks her to be his wife, and is refused, 


CHAPTER XI 
THE MODERNISTS 


9. one of the barren rooms of the Corlear Medical School 

Serviss returned after eight weeks’ study of the sands 

and the stars and the cave - dwellings of vanished men. 

From the infinitely lonely and huge and beautiful he re- 

turned to pore upon the habits of the infinitely small, to 
listen to the swarming, diminished tumult of the protozoa. He 
came back as usual—brown, alert, and keen-eyed—eager for work, 
confident of some new victory, for he was an investigator of weight 
and standing among the younger men of science. In his laboratory 
he was a master, absorbed, reticent, and precise of plan. 

His chief, a little, gray, bent, brusque German, greeted him with 
absent-minded smile, remarked briefly upon his good health, and 
then they set to work. In thirty seconds he had forgotten the 
desert, the face of Viola, and concentrated his energies on the ex- 
periment before him. A newly developed germ, a thousandth part 
the stature of a gnat’s toe, defining the Valley of the Colorow. He 
moved along a wilderness of tubes, jars, and copper ovens, peering, 
observing, and in a sense happy. 

But at night, when alone with his pipe in his study, the lavender 
sands, the violet peaks, the vivid saffron skies, returned with 
power. Viola, too, came back to bewitch him from his reading, to 
make his microscopic world of shadowy substance, and the smell 
of his laboratory a hateful memory. 

He heard nothing further of her. Britt wrote once or twice, 
but did not allude to either Clarke or the Lamberts, and Serviss 
did not care to ask particularly about them. It was better for 
him not to be concerned further with the girl’s singular history. 
He hated the irregular, the pretentious. His own life, so clear, so 
well regulated, made her daily performances the more monstrous. 
The whole thing was so foolish that he refrained from speaking 
of that part of his summer’s experiences, even to his sister. 

It was not quite true that he saw little of New York, for his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Rice, a widow with two children, who kept his house, 
or, rather, his double flat, which looked out and over the Park from 
the west, was a social woman, and not merely went about freely, 
but entertained regularly. They lived handsomely, and their posi- 
tion among intellectual circles in the city was well established. 

The world in which they lived was crowded with duties and sane 
pleasures. They received at their table artists from Paris, and 
savants from Berlin, and envied the richer and more ostentatious 
families of the city as little as they despised the poor of Hester 
Street. The one quality they insisted upon was intellectual clever- 
ness. Perhaps they were a little severe on bores. 

Their ways were quite as remote from the so-called Captains of 
Industry as from the farmers of Jersey, and the roar of Broad 
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Street was so far away it reached them but as the hum of hornets 
outside their window-pane. To the explorer of Tibet this life was 
narrow. To the gay dinner-parties of upper Fifth Avenue it would 
have seemed dull. To the wrecker of railroads on Wall Street it 
was petty. To the merchant it was unprofitable; and yet they were 
quite content with it, and looked out upon the bustling world of 
fashion and the hustling world of business with good-natured con- 
tempt. 

“We can’t all be biologists,’ Serviss was accustomed to say, 
“and I suppose somebody must continue to steal and murder.” 

They came of good stock, these Servisses, and knew it and felt 
it. Breeding was indicated in their well-set heads, in their shape- 
ly hands, and especially in their handsome noses. ‘ We are in- 
clined to be stubby, that’s true, but we have the noses of aristocrats ; 
they go back to the Aryans of the Danube,” said Mrs. Rice to a 
friend. ‘“ Morton cannot consider a girl of questionable pedigree, no 
matter how rich or charming she may be. We believe in stock, not 
in family, but strain—a family is an incident, a strain is a forma- 
tion. The Mortons and the Servisses are strains. Their union in 
my brother will yet make itself felt.” Her confidence in his powers 
was absolute. ‘“ He is one of the greatest young men of his day. 
Time will show,” she added, as if to clinch her argument. 

The circle of their acquaintance included (first of all, of course) 
the scientific group, then in widening waves the general literary 
and educational fraternities, the artistic and musical sets, and 
finally they kept in touch with the old New York families, their 
own schoolmates and friends and those related. All the details 
and duties of the social side of his life Morton turned over to Kate, 
and such was her tact, her skill, and charm as a hostess that her 
rooms of a Tuesday afternoon were filled with a company of men 
and women as cheerful and as informal as they were clever and 
distinguished. Among these guests Morton moved as detached of 
all responsibility as any of his guests, finding in this contact with 
bright minds one of the greatest pleasures of his life. 

These various circles moved afar from isms. They prided them- 
selves on their balance, their common sense, their fund of com- 
parative ideas. True, some of the women had embraced Christian 
Science, more or less openly, but they did not esteem it necessary 
to proselyte. Political creeds were but jocularly discussed. To 
advocate any special belief was to prick oneself down a bore, al- 
though some of those in the strictly university circles did at times 
become troublesomely learned in conversation. However, this was 
esteemed “ old-fogyism ” by the younger men like Serviss, who al- 
luded to “the days of the professional monologue” with smiling 
contempt. Conversation with them was a means of diversion, not 
of enlightenment as to any special knowledge. 

Into these circles a thoroughgoing spiritualist never penetrated. 
To tell the truth, these modernists did not permit the hereafter 
to awe or affright them. Many of them, it is true, went to church 
calmly, patiently, as to a decorous function, and some may at 
times have prayed, through the medium of printed supplication, 
but, generally speaking, they had reached a sort of philosophic in- 
difference as to the one-time burning question of heaven or hell. 
So far from acquiescing in the dictum that morality was but 
filthy rags, they esteemed good deeds and clean thoughts higher than 
any religion whatsoever. 

Mrs. Rice expressed the convictions of many of her associates by 
saying, humorously: “ No, 1 don’t want to be saved. I’m not lost. 
I don’t know as I care to live forever, anyway. I might get bored— 
anyhow, the future must take care of itself.” 

In all the drawing-rooms of his friends Morton Serviss was a most 
welcome guest. His frank boyish ways, his careless dress, his free- 
dom from éant, his essential good-fellowship deceived the most of 
his acquaintances into thinking him a mere dabbler in science, a 
man of wealth amusing himself; but Weissmann, who was quali- 
fied to know, said: “He has persistency, concentration, a keen 
mind, a clear eye, and a Voonderful physique.” 

He belonged, moreover, to the men of imagination, not to those 
who write books or poems, but to those who tunnel mountains, 
build vast bridges, invent new motors, and play with electrical 
currents as if they were ribbons. The novelist basing himself on 
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what he knows of human nature projects himself into the unknown, 
just as the scientist who stands on the discoveries of those be- 
fore him feels out into the darkness for new stars, new forces. 
And yet as Clarke and his party indignantly declared: “ Both nov- 
elist and scientist ignore the question most vital to us all—the 
question of the soul’s survival after death ”’—ignore it till some 
loved one dies, then agonize in secret over the mystery for a 
space. Then rise and go back to their work, concealing the con- 
viction which their hour of anguish brought to them. 

Perhaps it was not chance, but deep design, which had brought 
this vigorous young investigator face to face with a mystery cry- 
ing out for solution; and it was not without craft, perhaps, that 
the unseen powers had baited their hook with the almost. irre- 
sistible allurement of a young and ardent girl. If there is logic 
in the shadow, fate was on Viola‘s side. 

CHAPTER XII 
NEWS OF VIOLA 

ONE morning late in March, while Serviss was still at his morn- 
ing’s mail, Dr. Britt’s card came in, bringing with it instant vivid 
recollection of Colorow. The beauty of his days there had by no 
means faded from his mind, but he had been able to put Viola in 
the background of his working brain, and had given up all thought 
of ever seeing her again. 

He greeted Britt most cordially. “So you turned up at last! 
How is the living? Isn’t this a raw time of the year for you?” | 

“Well, yes; but my father died a few days ago, and I had to 
come on, and being near I ran in to see how you and the ‘ bugs’ 
were getting on.” 

“Oh, we’re thriving. Their ways are quite absorbing. How 
is your own * farm’?” 

* All in ruins. The fact is I’ve neglected the poor little brutes. 
I had no time for germs after I went off into the study of 
* spooks.’ ” 

* You don’t tell me you’ve turned investigator of spirits! What 
have you discovered ?” 

“Not a thing. It’s the most elusive problem I ever tackled. 
You remember the Lamberts?” 

Serviss became serious. “ Very well. I was about to ask about 
them.” 

“ They’re here now.” 

“Here! In New York?” 

“Yes. They went to Boston last ‘fall, spent the winter there 
among the brethren, and have come on here for a change.” 

“They'll get it. What is—the girl doing?” 

“Spooking mainly. That’s all her ‘ guides’ will allow her to 
do. Clarke still dominates the household by the aid of the ghostly 
granddaddy—a grim old chap that. They hold regular ‘ seances’ 
now. 

* You don’t mean it?” Serviss grew graver yet of countenance. 
“The poor girl! I had hoped they would spare her that humilia- 
tion. I haven’t seen her name.” 

“Oh, they don’t go quite so far as that. The circles are ‘ very 
select.’ Only the priests of the faith and their friends are in- 
vited; no admission fee, you understand.” 

“Tm glad of that. It would be too hellish to put that child 
forward in the double réle of fakir and money-breeder. How 
has it affected her?” 

“ Not adversely, so far as her body goes. She’s in good health, 
apparently; but she is much changed otherwise. Of course, she’s 
more mature, but that is only part of it. She seems depressed, 
almost hopeless. I tried my best to free her from the whole busi- 
ness, but she wouldn’t give me the authority.” 

“What do you mean by that?” He had more than a suspicion, 
but he asked. 

There was something both sad and mocking in Britt’s face as 
he answered: “I offered to marry her; wasn’t that generous of 
me? She spurned my humble offer. Said there was small choice 
between me and Clarke and the spooks. No, I’ll be honest; she 
was very nice and kind about it, and added that perhaps Mr. Clarke 

was right—her duty in the world was to ‘convince people of the 
reality of the forces,’ or something like that. ‘I shall never marry,’ 
she said, wistfully, and, really, she does seem a_ person set 
apart.” 

Serviss looked down at his ruler. “I suppose she feels like a 
person with a mortal illness. I confess I think of her in that way. 
It seems monstrous in her parents—’ He checked himself. 
* Where are they stopping?” 

“Over near the Riverside Drive. ‘'They’re housed with a wild 
enthusiast who has oodles and wads of money—old Simeon Pratt.” 

“T’ve heard of Simeon—Uncle Simeon the reporters call him on 
‘the Street... I remember now about his spiritualism. He had 
some remarkable experiences after his wife’s death—drowned, 
wasn’t she?” 

“You can’t afford to be indefinite about Simeon’s sorrows, doc- 
tor, for they made him what he is. I find these believers all start 
in about the same way. Simeon’s wife and two daughters were 
lost in the English Channel. Simeon became a spiritualist the 
following Monday—or something like that.” 

“T recall that part of his life also. It was very tragic. It’s 
a wonder he didn’t become a maniac.” 

“Some people think he did,” answered Britt, with a grin. 

Serviss’s mind was elsewhere. “So they’re with Simeon. He 
lives gorgeously, I’m told.” 

“ About like one guest in a twenty-franc-per-day hotel in Paris. 
Why, yes, they’re very comfortable there—all but the girl. She’s 
discontented and unhappy, if I’m any judge; and is besieged day 
and night by the mourning faithful.” 

“Does she keep up her music?” 
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Again Britt smiled, but not humorously. “She plays the banjo 
—in the dark.” 

“You mean—?” , 

“She’s taken on a lot of the regulation tricks—materializing 
flowers, slate-writing, music without hands, ete.” 

“You don’t mean it! I can hardly believe such things of her,” 
said Serviss, with sorrow and indignation in his voice. 

“T assure you I was there last night at a ‘circle,’ and these 
things took place with Clarke as ringmaster. I assure you there 
wasn’t a particle of originality; it was the same old thing.” 

“ And yet she seemed so sweet and girlish! How do you account 
for it? Is she a conscious part of the trickery?” He awaited 
the answer to this question with real anxiety. 

“T don’t hold her responsible in any harmful degree,” replied 
Britt, judiciously. ‘‘ I can’t believe she designedly tricks, but she’s 
surrounded now by a gang of chattering, soft-pated women and men 
with bats in their belfry, who assure her that her God-given pow- 
ers must be fostered. What they may induce her to do next I 
don’t know. They've cut her off from any decent marriage—she’s 
virtually a prisoner to their whims. I’m going to hang round here 
for a week or two and see what does happen next.” A violent fit 
of coughing interrupted him. When he recovered he looked up 
sidewise. ‘Isn’t this a peach of a climate? Wouldn’t you think 
they'd build their big cities once in a while where microbes couldn’t 
fatten on genius?” 

“What led Clarke to consent to leaving the West? When I 
was there he opposed her going bitterly.” 

“Oh, it’s very simple. He has written a book on ‘ The Physical 
Proof of Immortality,’ and being anxious for a publisher he with- 
drew his opposition and declared himself willing to go to Boston.” 

“Is he out of the church?” 

“ Absolutely. You should have heard his farewell sermon. It 
really was as dramatic a speech as I ever heard. He went on to 
say that the wells of inspiration were not yet dry, that revelation 
was waiting upon every soul to-day, and that he had been led by 
sorrow to listen at the keyhole, and so on. I trembled for the girl’s 
secret, but he had himself in hand; he did not betray her. No one 
out there knows for certain that the girl is abnormal.” 

“ How about Lambert? Did he take a hand?” 

“No, he’s bewildered by it all and overawed by Clarke and the 
girl’s ‘controls.’ ‘It’s out o’ my line,’ he said to me, but he 
didn’t like their coming away at all. He was really angry, and 
if the girl had been his own I think he would have stopped the 
business long ago. Then there was a young fellow—Clinton Ward 
—who was working for Lambert, a fine young fellow—” 

*] remember him.” 

“ Well, it seems he comes of a good family in Boston. His father 
is a partner in a publishing firm, and Clarke tried to make use of 
him to get his book published; and I believe they are to take it. 
Meanwhile the young fellow is in love with Viola and willing to 
marry her and take chances, but his family is very properly aghast. 
Viola knowing this—or for some other reason—refuses him. And 
there you are; the girl seems cursed on all sides; and, worst of 
all, has to endure Clarke and his ravings twelve hours of every 
mortal day.” 

“What is her relation to Clarke?” asked Serviss, hesitatingly. 

“ Well, now, I don’t know. Sometimes I think he controls her 
by some infernal power over her, and then again from some phrase 
of her own I think she considers herself marked for sacrifice. The 
whole group is a puzzle.” 

“T don’t see how the mother can stand by and see her daugh- 
ter’s life burned away.” 

“She in her turn seems enslaved to the dead. She has often 
told me that her father’s spirit is leading their every move- 
ment.” 

“That particular ghost is Clarke, don’t you think?” 

Britt’s eyes narrowed. “I don’t know. I have never been able 
to connect Clarke directly with a single one of these manifesta- 
tions, and yet he must be at the bottom of part of it.” 

“It all comes back then to the girl herself.” 

Britt rose uneasily. ‘There I am completely at sea. I have 
studied every line of old Randall’s notes, and the whole business is 
ghostly. Aside from her years at school that girl has been devoted 
to this crazy business by her mother and by Randall and Clarke— 
everything has conformed to make her hysterical, to fasten. some 
accursed mental weakness upon her. If I could have stopped it 
two years ago she might have outgrown it. Every year now makes 
it less easy for her to shake it off, whatever it is.” 

“ Atrocious!” exclaimed Serviss. ‘“ Has no one authority to 
act?” 

Britt shrugged his shoulders. “ What would you do when both 
parents—the living and the dead—consent? Only a husband could 
intervene, and Clarke seems to be about to claim that place. No, 
I see no hope for the girl. She may be right, after all, in marry- 
ing Clarke.” 

Serviss rose stiff with the emotional tension under which he had 
kept his limbs. ‘ You don’t know their present plans?” 

“No, only that Clarke is going to publish soon.” He looked 
round the room. “What a development since my time! Bacteri- 
ology and autotransportation are neck and neck in their amazing 
expansion.” 

Thereupon they dropped all reference to the Lamberts and their 
trials, and turned their minds upon creatures whose likes and dis- 
likes, small as they are, are more devastating than wars. 

Serviss’s work was over for that day; for after Britt went away 
he sat idly at his desk, his mind busied with the revolting pictures 
called up by what he had heard of Viola. “They are destroying 
a beautiful soul,” he exclaimed, bitterly, as he recalled the charm 
of her face and voice on that ride to the mine. “That was her 
real self. They have forced that charming girl of the mountains 












into this abominable life, they have warped her moral fibre into 
ugliness and death, and Clarke is the fanatic devil of it all.” 

The desire to see her, to talk with her, to measure the change 
in her grew very strong—so strong that he meditated a call. The 
thought of Clarke and his hovering air of proprietorship troubled 
him. “The man’s soul is rotten and has infected her's.”  Britt’s 
offer of marriage was a further revelation of the girl’s char- 
acter. Notwithstanding all her doings, Britt considered her wor- 
thy to be his wife. She was, indeed, a victim. “ Wny doesn’t 
Lambert interfere? Has the girl no one to look to—no sane 
and helpful relative?” 

When Weissmann came in Serviss turned to him and said: * Doc- 
tor, I want to ask you a very unusual question.” 

“ Proceed!” replied the old man, who spoke with a little touch 
of the German now and then. 

“What do you think of the claims of spiritualism?” 

Weissmann did not smile as Serviss had expected. He became 
grave. “I am not qualified to judge. Speaking generally, I would 
say there are many phases to be considered. There are some mil- 
lions of people who believe in it, which would argue some small 
basis of truth to start 
with. On the other 
hand, the — extraor- 
dinary credulity — of 
these people is to be 
taken into account.” 

* You mean they are 
those bereaved and 
anxious to believe?” 

* Precisely. Again, 
speaking generally, I 
find few things impos- 
sible in this world of 
mystery. To take an 
old metaphor, I would 
not be surprised to 
find a grain of wheat 
in all this bushel of 
chaff. Every genuine 
phenomenon in the 
world stands related 
to every other  phe- 
nomenon, and I be- 
lieve that the truth or 
falsity of the = spiri- 
tualistie hypothesis 
ean be determined in 
accordance with phys 
ical science. If 
were young and 
strong like you I 
would devote myself 
to the study of this 
delusion. I would 
prove it a truth or 
brand it as a lie. It 
should be studied by 
one like yourself, to 
which death is no near 
presence. I have two 
sons and one wife 
dead: my judgment 
would be _ vitiated 
therewith. You have 
no dead; you would 
make an admirable 
student of these spirit 
voices and signs.” 

Serviss, a little 
awed by the old man’s 
unexpectedly — solemn 
manner, said, in a 
calmer tone: “ Have 
you ever witnessed 
any of these unac- 
countable doings 
which Crookes and 
Zollner instance ?” 

“T have had them in my own chamber.” The old man’s eyes 
twinkled. ‘“ Once as T was dozing on my bed, one morning early, 
a faint cloud, like a puff of smoke, began to form above my head. 
It became pendulous, reaching towards me, and out of it a hand 
developed and extended. I said: ‘It is an hallucination—very 
curious! I will touch it, and it will vanish.’ I reached; I grasped 
the hand; it was warm and solid! It scared me so that I leaped 
from my bed.” He chuckled at his keenly remembered discom- 
fiture. 

“How do you account for it? It was an illusion, of course. 
You thought the illusion only ocular; it extended to the sense 
of touch.” 

His eyes gleamed through his glasses. ‘* We will let it go so. 
The world of sense and the world of spirit, curiously intermingle, 
as we know.” 

* But these manifestations, so far as I have any knowledge, are 
so foolish and childish—” 

“Well, so many foolish and childish persons have gone to the 
other world. Death is not the beginning of wisdom. I am an old 
man, Morton, and already many of my loved ones are dead. I 
should like to believe they are still sentient, and maybe they 
are; I do not dogmatize, Spiritualism certainly is a comfortable 
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belief. I would gladly embrace it if I could. I suspend judg- 
ment. This desire for another life may be only a survival of 
a more unreasoning time, something we will outgrow. I cannot 
tell” 

Serviss was profoundly surprised by Weissmann’s attitude. He 
had expected a large, calm, and rather contemptuous comment on 
the whole matter. In place of such dogma he encountered a 
doubt, a hesitancy, which betraved weakness. Rudoplh Weiss- 
mann, great as he was, belonged to the innumerable throng of the 
bereaved whose judgments are clouded by passion. He, too, was 
growing old; his all-embracing mind had yielded to an hallucina- 
tion. 

The young man’s respect for his chief did not diminish, but a 
feeling of sadness swept over himeas he realized that another 
renowned student was nearing the end of his great usefulness, 
and that upon the clear blue steel of his intelligence the rust of 
age had begun to fall. 

Then he pondered his words. “If I were a young man like 
you I would investigate this thing,” and recalled that no young 
man of science had ever devoted himself to it. ‘Crooks and Wal- 
lace and Myers, all 
came to it late in life, 
after bereavement.” 

The bereaved! The 
whole stupendous de- 
lusion seemed to rest 
upon the overmaster- 
ing desire of the be- 
reaved for their be- 
loved. The great and 
good men and women 
(he was willing to 
admit there were such 
among the believers) 
came to it weakened 
by sorrow, made _il- 
logical by loss. They 
put their sane judg- 
ment, their strength, 
their calm _ patiegce 
aside, and = gras#fed 
eagerly at the lypng 
comfort extended to 
them. They not mere- 
lv encouraged fraud; 
they developed it by 
their blindness, by 
their hunger for con- 
solation, and by their 
crass credulity. 

This brought him 
back to a considera- 
tion of Viola. Could 
it be possible that 
some strange uncon- 
scious system of self- 
deception had been 
built up by Clarke’s 
culture of her powers? 
If so her purity of 
soul might still re- 
main—her tricks be 
those of the sleep- 
walker merely. 

He went home that 
night with the words 
of both Weissmann 
and Britt intermin- 
gling in his’ mind, 
tempted to tell his 
sister Kate about 
Viola, and so enlist 
her sympathy for the 
poor girl. 


Drawn by W. E. Mears 


Ai night, in his study, Viola came back to bewitch him from his reading But it happened 


that they had an en- 

gagement to dine, and 

Kate’s mind was filled 
with anxiety concerning one of the children, and he had no time to 
open the subject till they were on the way, and then he concluded 
not to involve her in his dubiety of purpose. 

By a curious coincidence one of the guests at the dinner brought 
a hush of deep interest over the entire company by relating a 
series of experiences he had been privileged to share with a 
“ psychic” some years before. He told of his mystification with a 
laugh in his eyes and with racy vigor of tongue, but Serviss, newly 
alive to the topic, could not but marvel at the intensity manifested 
by every soul present. “ Disguise it as we may,” said he, “ this 
question of the life beyond the grave is chief of all our problems. 
It is the sovereign mystery, after all.” 

At this the hostess spoke: “I wish we could see some of these 
things. You make us shudder deliciously. Can’t you bring around 
this remarkable young woman; they’re always women, aren’t they?” 

* Ah, no,” replied the one who had introduced the subject. ‘ One 
of the most amusing ‘stunts’ I ever saw was that of a man in 
Washington, whe made a banjo play behind a curtain while hold- 
ing both your hands.” 

“Why do the spirits do such foolish things? I should think 
they’d be ashamed to act so ‘frivolous like.’ It’s a pity. Why 
aren’t they dignified and sincere?” 
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The young story-teller went on. “ That’s just it. The mediums 
are so nonchalant while causing these marvels that they fail to 
convince. Why, when I was holding a glass of water under the 
table in order that they might write under its base I minded the 
seratching no more than corn a-popping. They had made me that 
careless of. their hocus-pocus. A voice in my ear can’t make me 
start, and nothing, absolutely nothing, can now ‘rouse my fell of 
hair.’ You put a potato in the ashes of the hearth and it will 
ultimately pop into something to eat. You put a medium in a dark 
place, and she will set your soul’s nerves atingle.” 

Under all this banter Serviss perceived the pulse of an inter- 
est which laid hold on the most secret hopes and fears of the 
youngest and shook the eldest with an elemental dread and long- 
ing. “ Weissmann was just. It is a vital subject. Has science 
a right to ignore it or scotf at a problem which engrosses this 
company?” It was as if the flood-gates of a sea of doubt and won- 
der had been turned in upon a dozen minds hitherto as well kept 
as lawns. Questions popped like corks and answers were as viva- 
cious as the gurgle of wine, but all remained indeterminate. 

On their way home he said to his sister: “ Did you notice how 
profound the silence became when Ralph started that discussion 
of the occult?” 

“It is always so.” 

“Ts it really? I hadn’t noticed it particularly.” 

“That’s because people are afraid to talk such things before 
you scientists. Why, every woman there has been to a palmist or 
mind-reader or something.” 

“You astonish me. Have you?” 

“Of course! I go every little while just for fun. We all pre- 
tend that we don’t believe in it, but we do. I’m scared blue every 
time I go to a new one. They’re all such creepy creatures. The 
last one I went to was positively weird.” 

Serviss was severe. “ Kate, [ am ashamed of you. To think 
that you, a woman of penetration, associating with people of rare 
intelligence like myselfi—” 

“But why don’t you people of rare intelligence look into these 
things? Why do you leave us poor untrained emotional creatures 
to suffer befoolment when you could so easily instruct and 
shield us?” ‘ 

“ Because, while we could easily prove you befooled, you would 
still follow after your sawdust idols. We prefer to save you from 
your bodily infirmities and contagions, and so react on your minds.” 

She laughed. ‘ That’s very clever of you, and very decent. Stay 
with your germs, take our diseases, but leave us with our delicious 
thrills.” She became grave. “The fact is, Morton, we all have 
moments when we fee! the presence of the dead. I do. Father and 
mother never seem away off in our Graceland vault; sometimes 
they seem to be in the room with me. It’s all a fancy, you'll say, 
and very foolish, but it seems to me that mother actually comes 
to help me with Georgie when he is ill. Sometimes in the deep 
of the night I thrill as if she touched me.” 

He was not unsympathetic as he said: * You never hinted at this 
before.” 

“T was afraid to do so. If mother exists somewhere and in 
some etherealized form why can’t she come back? Why couldn’t 
her mind act on mine and produce the sensation of her presence?” 

“Perhaps it could. Only there is no proof of its ever hap- 
pening. 

**Now see here, Morton, so long as we are on this subject at 
last. I want to ask you, do you believe mother is gone—absolutely 
blotted out of existence?” She waited in tense silence, and as they 
passed a street-lamp and as the light fell on his face he seemed 
to have grown suddenly pale. “Do you believe Darwin and 
Spencer and Victor Hugo have gone to nothingness?” 

“No, at bottom of my heart, I can’t think that; and yet I can- 
not conceive of their existence apart from the body. I can’t con- 
ceive of a condition which would admit of all the spirits of the 
unnumbered millions to dwell together. Think of it! If mother 
lives so do all the billions of cannibals, negroes, bushmen—” 

“That isn’t the question! I do not believe that father and 
mother and Hayward have vanished into just dust. I cling to a 
belief in their living selves, not because the bishop and the prayer- 
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books say so, but just because my own mind says so. I won't sur- 
render them, that’s all.” 

“And yet a faith springing from such a desire is not well 
based. I want to tell you about some people I met last summer. 
They will interest you.” Thereupon he pictured his first meet- 
ing with Viola. He described the mother and Clarke. He told of 
his unavailing interview with Clarke and of Randall's revelations 
concerning Viola’s life. ‘ And now they have convinced the girl 
that she should extend her sphere of influence and bring her 
chicanery to bear on the metropolis.” 

“How do you know it is chicanery?” 

* Britt said—” 

“I don’t care what Britt said. You found the mother sweet, 
and you admit the girl is charming; I'll trust your instinet in such 
matters, Mort; you've never been one to run after frumps and 
minxes. She had good eyes?” 

“ Beautiful eyes. She quite enchanted me at first—” 

* And you're sentimental over her still?” 

“T didn’t say that I was sentimental over her at any time.” 

“1 don’t care what you said. I can tell by your voice that she 
is a lost sad dream. What do you want me to do?” 

* Nothing.” 

“Yes you do. You want me to see her and find out what she 
really is. It is Kate to the rescue! I will go to-morrow.” 

“ You are too precipitate! You might wait and get my mind.” 

“T have your mind already, and | believe in doing things vigor- 
ously. Besides, you’ve roused my curiosity. After all these years 
of waiting to see you get interested in something besides your 
‘bugs ’!—I’m delighted to know there is one woman in the world 
who can make you moan. You are in love, you’ve been brooding on 
that girl all winter; I’ve known you were hit, but | thought I would 
wait till you cared to speak. I’m crazy to see the girl; I shall act 
at once!” 

“It’s too much to ask you to act with caution; I hope you will 
consider me to the extent—-” 

“If your theory is correct that girl ought to be snatched away 
before the mob of oceultists, freaks, and flatterers of this city utter- 
ly spoil her. Anyhow, I’m going to look into her case on my own 
account” 

And in this determination she snuggled into the corner of the 
carriage and became silent. 

Serviss found that sharing his-experience with his sister had 
enormously increased its weight and importance. Viola and her 
singular beleaguerment had suddenly grown to be a vital problem— 
something to be immediately seized upon. “ It is only fair to say 
that the Lamberts are above the need of taking money for a dis- 
play.” 

Suddenly Kate sat up. “Suppose the girl really has these 
powers?” 

“ That is impossible!” 

“Why impossible? Do you men of science pretend to know all 
there is to know?” 

* Certainly not; but think what such an admission involves.” 

“No matter what it involves. You don’t ask what the X-ray 
involves; you ask, first of all, is it a fact? If the girl has these 
powers, then what? You don’t even know what she claims, do you?” 

* Not in detail.” 

* Well, then, don’t condemn her till you know what you're con- 
demning her for.” 

“Kate, you amaze me. I thought you would commend my cool 
judgment, my sanity, and, lo, and behold! as Aunt Celina says, 
you have become the girl’s advocate and the assailant of science.” 

“Not at all. I merely say you scientific people should not be 
so insultingly sure that people with a faith are fools.” 

“1 didn’t say fools; 1 merely said misinformed.” 

* Anyhow, you’ve interested me in this medium—” 

“ For heaven’s sake don’t call her that if you’re going to see her. 
To apply such a name to that sweet child is an outrage.” 

“Now I know you're in love with her.” 

“ Kate, you are a very wise woman.” 

“T hope I shall not find you a very foolish scientist,” she replied. 

To be Continued. 


Peace or War? 


By Clinton Scollard 


O* bleak Manchurian heights beside the Hun 
Winter and War are monarchs. Night and day, 
Keyed for the conflict, and in grim array, 
Thz opposing leaguers threaten; now a gun 
Roars its reverberant challenge, and the sun 
Shrinks in the sky behind a veil of gray; 
The iron shock is answered, and the fray 
Sounds for a little space, and then is done. 


Tis but the grisly prelude. When the spring 
Shall up the vales her flowery path re-trace 
Shall come the titan struggle; earth shall ring 
With the great grapple, the red death-embrace, 
Unless—unless—O Peace, of the white wing, 
Show thou meanwhile the blessing of thy face! 
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Fritzi Scheff in “Fatinitza,” at the Broadway 
Theatre 

Following the revival of Lecocq’s “ Girofle-Girofla” at the 

Broadway Theatre, Fritzi Scheff returned to Franz von Suppe’s 

comic opera * Fatinitza,” in which she made a success some 

wecks before. Miss Scheff’s next revival will be “ Boccaccio” 


Blanche Walsh in “The Woman in the Casc,” 
at the Herald Square 

The play is the story of a@ woman who frees her husband of 

the charge of the murder of a friend by associating with a 

woman of questionable character, whom the man had loved, and 

persuading her to reveal the true story of the murder 
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A Scene from “Mrs. Temple’s Telegram,” at the Madison Square Theatre 


“ Mrs. Temple's Telegram,” a farce by Frank Wyatt, is being 
produced at the Madison Square Theatre. “Jack Temple,” 
who has spent a night in the top of a Ferris wheel which was 
out of order endeavors to explain his absence by telling his 
wife the truth. She refuses to believe him, whereupon he says 


he has been at the home of his friend, “ John Brown.” “ Mrs. 
Temple,” still doubting, telegraphs to “ Brown” to come and 
corroborate the story. The arrival of two men, each claiming 
to be “ Brown,” causes many complications 
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MISS OLIVE FREMSTAD AS “CARMEN” 


Miss Fremstad, who is singing the réle of “ Carmen” 
the most gifted of American singers. Although Miss Fremstad is of American parentage, she was born in Stockholm, Sweden. 
She made her début in Christiania, rway, at the age of six, as a pianist. Some years later she came to America with her 
parents and settled in Minneapolis, where she was active as a choir and concert singer. In 1893 she returned to Europe to 
study under Lilli Lehmann, and in 1899 sang in the opera at Cologne, Bayreuth, Munich, and Covent Garden, London, She 
made her first appearance at the Metropolitan Opera House last scason, and has appeared there in such widely different parts 
as “Carmen,” “ Kundry,” “ Sieglinde,” “ Fricka,” and “ Santuzza” 
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in Bizet’s opera this season for the first time in New York, is one of 











THE MENACE OF SOCIALISM 
SYKESVILLE, Mp., February 15, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The Springfield Republican of recent date gives a good one 
from the Independent, in which it classes Andrew Carnegie as about 
the most pronounced Socialist of the day. Correct it is! 

It is up to the people to decide whether they want socialism and 
its slavery, or the country as they have fondly known it, minus 
its socialistic features—for they are many. Mark Hanna said: 
“The next great political fight will be between socialism and re- 
publicanism.” 

The Socialist relies on the public school to breed his kind. He 
says the child that receives its education at the hands of the State 
is prepared to ask everything else from the State when he leaves 
the school. Correct he is! 

He argues, like the majority, that education is the most precious 
gift that can be bestowed. Seek that first from the hands of the 
State, whether you be pauper or diplomat, and all other things 
shall be added unto you, as generously as proffered by Christianity 
itself. Food, clothing, shelter, beer, and music are but trifling 
gifts—necessary, though they be—after the education is gotten. 

The Socialist sees our millionaires, educators, and people consid- 
ering education the highest attainment. Any millionaire is lauded 
for giving to a college, no matter how many starving and freezing 
people may pine under the shadow of his castle. He wants the 
laudations of the people, and the people are foolish enough to laud 
for gifts to colleges and libraries, and thus we have ever “ progress 
and poverty.” In ancient times stones were given for bread, but 
in these days it is books. 

The people have it now up to them to abolish public schools 
forthwith, or see Socialists multiplying as a consequence of their 
continuance. The world is full of education without the public 
schools. We want more education in the home, if the homes of 
the country are to be preserved. 

It is especially up to the patriotic orders, who glorify their 
country and the public schools, to see that the schools are proving 
the stepping-stones for the country’s destroyers, and to cry the 
deathknell of the schools accordingly, much though it may be con- 
trary to their previous custom. 

The Socialist boasts that the post-office represents socialism in 
running order. Of course, he does not wish to be zmnderstood as 
endorsing the graft and corruption which has of late made the 
post-office a stench in the nostrils of all the people; but, sad to 
say, the swindling schemes gotten up by the best of Socialists are 
rather a proof that, under socialism, the post-office would be manip- 
ulated by a force the equal in every line of rascality to that of the 
present. 

The Socialist “ brotherhood” was just recently warned by the 
Socialist Worker of New York of the immense swindle sought to 
be perpetrated upon it by a scheme immensely advertised in the 
Socialist Appeal to Reason, of Girard, Kansas. This was Socialists 
swindling Socialists, according to the Worker. 

Every solitary department of life would be honeycombed with 
rascality and a suppression of liberty under socialism. Passengers 
on cars and steamboats would be liable to the same inspection and 
arrest that senders of illegitimate mail now are. Compulsory edu- 
cation would exist from four years of age until twenty-four; com- 
pulsory medical and surgery service; compulsory religion or irre- 
ligion; compulsory work or idleness; compulsory limitation of 
families; compulsory examination for marriages; compulsory hours 
of labor, and a condition in general in which every other man would 
be in one way or another his neighbor’s keeper. 

If socialism came and were the half of what it professes to be 
in liberty and the abolition of crime and poverty, we could admit, 
if not welcome, it. But it is utterly contrary to the eternal fit- 
ness of things, and its arrival would do no more than run a brief, 
unsettled course until it plunged us into chaos. Out of this chaos 
we might have to deliver ourselves at the cost of blood and horrors, 
and, when out, rebuild our civilization with the present socialistic 
helps thrown to the winds. 

Every working model Socialists have confidently set up in the 
shape of colonies hus run into chaos, while even the anarchist 
colony at Home, Washingten, has lived and thrived, and the sin- 
gle-tax colony at Fairkope, Alabama, is the wonder and admiration 
of the country. If we must have a change, let us have single tax, 
but not socialism. But anarchism and single tax are not pushed 
along by educators, millionaires, and the public generally to any 
such extent as socialism, and, consequently, they are not in prox- 
imity. 


I am, sir, Francis B. LIVESEY. 


ANDREW JACKSON AND THE CRAWFORD TARIFF LETTER 


New York, February 1, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Now that the revision of the tariff has become a question 
of general interest, it is worth while to recall how it has been re- 
vised in the past, lest we be deceived by the pretexts plausibly 
brought forward by the beneficiaries of the present tariff, each of 
whom will pretend that the big bonus he now enjoys is essential 
to American prosperity. 

One of the most curious instances of this is to be found in the 
story of the Clay compromise tariff of 1833. 

The tariff of 1828, which was then thought high, but would now 


Correspondence 


be considered moderate, excited great opposition in the South. 
Some changes were made in 1832, and among them, in order to con- 
ciliate this opposition, the duty on the coarse woollens which were 
commonly used in the South was reduced to five per cent. But 
other tariff taxes were retained, and in November, 1832, South Caro- 
lina adopted the nullification ordinance which declared that these 
tariff acts of 1828 and 1832 were unconstitutional, and that from 
and after the first day of February, 1833, they should cease to be 
“binding upon this State, its officers, or citizens.” A month later 
Jackson, who was then President, issued a proclamation in which 
he declared that he would enforce the laws for the collection of 
duties on imports in Charleston and elsewhere—despite the ordi- 
nance. 

These two documents raised the issue sharply. As Webster wrote 
to Clay: “ Everything valuable in the government is to be fought 
for.” In January, 1833, the bill to enlarge the power of the 
Executive, commonly known as the Force bill, was introduced in the 
Senate, and was pressed by the administration. Webster came to 
its support with the great might of his unique personality and his 
convincing eloquence. But Clay thought that compromise was in 
order, and introduced a bill for the revision and gradual reduction 
of the tariff. Votes from Connecticut were needed. A few small 
manufacturers of coarse woollens in that State saw their oppor- 
tunity and moved their Senators to take advantage of the situa- 
tion and get the duty on these increased to fifty per cent. When 
a Senator from Maryland moved to strike out the clause imposing 
this duty, Mr. Foot, of Connecticut, insisted that it should remain, 
and remain it did, and,formed part of the compromise tariff adopted 
in 1833, which was passed by the votes of Northern protectionists 
and Southern nullifiers. 

Andrew Jackson expressed his opinion of the bill in the follow- 
ing letter to his wife’s- nephew: 


* Private. 
: “WASHINGTON, May Ist, 1833. 

“ My Dr. Str.—I have just received your letter of the 6th ultimo, 
and have only time, in reply, to say that Genl. Coffee well under- 
stood Mr. Shackleford, and urged your nomination in his stead. 
I had nominated you, but on the serious importunity of Col. King, 
your Senator, with Genl. Coffee, the change was adopted, and you 
nominated for the office you now fill. Before the receipt of yours 
Genl. Coffee had written me and requested that I would appoint 
you to the office vacated by Mr. Shackleford—if we had a Senate 
on whose principles we could rely, this would have been done, but 
I did not believe it would be prudent to bring your name before the 
Senate again, and am happy you are content where you are. 

“The Senate cannot remove you, and I am sure your faithfulness 
and honesty will never permit you to do an act that will give good 
cause for your removal, and if Moor and Poindexter discovered that 
you were related to me, that would be sufficient cause for them 
to reject you, therefore it is that I let well enough alone, altho’ 
I know it would be a convenience to you to be located where you 
are. Still a rejection by the Senate might prove a great incon- 
venience, and for the reasons assigned it was not done. 

*T have had a laborious task here, but nullification is dead, 
and its actors and abettors will only be remembered by the people 
to be execrated for their wicked designs to sever and destroy 
the only good government on the globe, and that prosperity and 
happiness we enjoy over every other portion of the world. ~“Haman’s 
gallows ought to be the fate of all such ambitious men who would 
involve their country in civil war and all the evils in its train, 
that they might reign, and ride on the whirlwind and direct the 
storm. The free people of these United States have spoken, and 
consigned these wicked demagogues to their proper doom. Take 
care of your nullifiers, vou have them amongst you—let them 
meet with the indignant frowns of every man who loves his country. 

“The tariff, it is now well known, was a mere pretext — its 
burthen was on your coarse woollens—by the law of July, 1832— 
coarse woollens was reduced to five per cent. for the benefit of the 
South. Mr. Clay’s bill takes it up and drops it with woollens at 
50 per cent.—reduces it gradually down to 20 per cent., and there 
it is to remain, and Mr. Calhoun and all the nullifiers agree to 
the principle. The cash duties and home valuation will be equal 
to 15 per cent. more, and after the year 1842 you pay on coarse 
woollens 35 per cent.—if this is not protection I cannot under- 
stand, and therefore the tariff was only the pretext, and disunion 
and a Southern Confederacy the real object—the next pretext will- 
be the negro or slavery question. My health is not good, but is 
improving a little. Present me kindly to your lady and family, and 
believe me to be your friend. I will always be happy to hear 
from you. 





** ANDREW JACKSON. 
“The Revd. Andrew J. Crawford.” 


This letter has a very curious history, and, incidentally, illus- 
trates from the inside the relation of the President to the Senate 
in Executive appointments. It was not made public at the time 
it was written. But when secession was threatened in 1860, Craw- 
ford’s son-in-law, who lived in New York, gave a copy to W. L. 
Burt, who gave it to Charles Sumner, and he read it to the Sen- 
ate in December of that year. Crawford still lived in the South, 
and so much annoyance to him was caused by the publication that 
he sent for the letter and destroyed it. But before its return three 
facsimiles of it were made, one of which is now in the library of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society and another is in my pos- 
session. I am, sir, 

EVERETT P, WHEELER, 
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Russian Women 


Ir is difficult for an American to under- 
stand that freedom, as we know it, does not 
exist in Russia. There the legal position 
of woman is far from satisfactory. She 
hardly ever belongs to herself, but is always 
under the tutelage of some one. 

As a daughter the Russian woman is un- 
der the entire control of her parents. Her 
coming of age does not alter her position. 
She simply changes the authority of her 
parents for the no less rigid authority of 
her husband. As the Russian statute puts 
it: “One person cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to fully satisfy two such unlimited 
powers as that of husband and parent!” 

The unlimited power of the parent is 
withdrawn, and that of the husband sub- 
stituted. She cannot leave her lord, even 
to visit a neighboring town, without a 
“pass” from him. He names the time she 


‘is permitted to stay, and at the end of that 


time she is bound to return or to get the 
pass renewed. 

A husband may appear in a court of law 
as a witness against his wife, but a wife 
is not allowed to appear against her hus- 
band. A woman’s evidence in Russia is 
always regarded as of less weight than that 
of a man. 





Exclusive 
R0RERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON, the well- 
known litterateur, whose poem on_ the 


Russian situation, “ Opportunity,” appear- 
ed in a recent number of the WEEKLY, 
is credited with the following anecdote: A 
friend of his, visiting New York for the first 
time, made inquiries concerning the char- 
acteristics of the various hotels in the city. 

“How about the —— 2” he asked, 
naming one of New York’s famous hos- 
telries. 

“Oh, that was built.” replied Mr. John- 
son, “to provide exclusiveness for the 
masses. 








His Reply 


Former  Secretary-of-the-Navy Moody 
tells of the account of an explosion of one 
of the big guns on the Massachusetts, a year 
ago, which was given by a sailor injured by 
the explosion. 

* Well, sir,” replied the jacky to his ques- 
tioner, “I reely can’t say that I knows very 
much about it. I was standin’, you see, 
with me back to the gun, a-facin’ the port 
side. All of a sudden I hears a hell of a 
noise; then, sir, the ship physician he says, 
‘Set up an’ take this.’ ” 





Heredity 


A Viretnta Representative in Congress 
says that two ladies in Richmond with whom 
he is well acquainted were one day discussing 
the relative longevity of the members of their 
respective families. 

“T have no doubt,” said one of the ladies, 
“that, everything considered, we Blanks are 
the most notable family in Virginia when it 
comes to a question of longevity. Do you 
know, my father died at eighty-nine; while 
my grandfather reached the advanced age of 
ninety-seven.” 

“Ts that so?” queried the other lady. 
“And which grandfather was that?” 

“Oh,” replied the first speaker, “ that was 
the grandfather by my first husband.” 





Without Ceremony 


Tuere is in Philadelphia a young archi- 
tect who, though entitled by birth and 
breeding to enter the sacred precincts of 
Quaker City society, has always affected a 
supreme indifference to social distinction, 
even going so far as to evince a disinclina- 
tion to observe the conventionalities. 

This young man tells a good story on him- 
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self. It appears that when he had proposed 
to, and been accepted by, the young woman 
who is now his wife, he began at once to 
talk of the wedding arrangements. 

“We will,” suggested the young man, “ do 
without some of the ridiculous fuss-and- 
feather business of marriage; we will go 
away somewhere by ourselves, my dear; there 
will be no flourish, no cards, no ceremony—”’ 

Whereupon the girl indignantly inter- 
rupted with this observation: : 

“My dear. we may dispense with the 
flourish, but I shall certainly insist upon a 
ceremony !” 





ADVICE TO MornERrs.—Mrks, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrha@a.—-[ Adv. ] 


HIGH AUTHORITY. 

Dr. Robert Hutchison, Hospital for Sick Children, london, 
says: “Condensed milk is more easily digested than that 
of ordinary cow’s milk.” For this reason the demand for 
BorvEn’s EaGLE BraNp CONDENSED MILK, for infant feeding, 
is constantly increasing. Use it also for tea, coffee and cocoa. 
—[Adv. 








SINGERS and Public Speakers will find Piso’s Curr ror 
ConsuMPTION an effectual cure for hoarseness.—[ Adv. ] 





NINETY-TWO MILLIONS PAID POLICY-HOLDERS 

THE Prudential Insurance Company of America has added 
another highly successful year to its brilliant record, an an- 
nouncement which will cause satisfaction to its millions of 
policy-holders. The volume of paid-for insurance issued by 
The Prudential during 1904 was over $312,000,000, an 
amount larger than ever before in the Company’s history. 
The assets were increased by $16,000,000, bringing the ac- 
cumulated assets up to over $88,000,000, with liabilities of 
$75,000,000, leaving a surplus of $13,000,000. The Annual 
Statement of The Prudential, just published, analyzes these 
assets, and shows them to be of the highest grade. 

There was paid to policy-holders during 1904 the sum of 
over $13,000,000. The Company since its organization has 
paid to policy-holders over $92,000,000. 

A fact which strikes the casual reader, and one which goes 
far to explain the support of the Company by the masses, is 
its just and liberal method of settling claims. Holders of old 
policies often receive more money than their policies entitle 
them to, no less than $5,000,000 having been paid by the 
Company since its formation in such voluntary concessions to 
holders of old policies. ‘ 

Write to the Home Office of the Company, Newark, N. J., 
for information concerning The Prudential’s policies, which 
furnish guaranteed protection to the family as well as divi- 
dends to the policy-holders.—[Adv. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





READS THE BOOK 


““The Road to Wellville’’? Pointed the Way. 





Down at Hot Springs, Ark., the visitors have 
all sorts of complaints; but it is a subject cf re- 
mark that the great majority of them have some 
trouble with stomach and bowels. This may be 
partly attributed to the heavy medicines. 

Naturally, under the conditions, the question of 
food is very prominent. 

A young man states that he had suffered for 
nine years from stomach and _ bowel trouble, 
had two operations which did not cure, and was at 
last threatened with appendicitis. 

He went to Hot Springs for rheumatism, and 
his stomach trouble got worse. One day at 
breakfast the waiter, knowing his condition, sug- 
gested he try Grape-Nuts and cream, which he did, 
and found the food agreed with him perfectly. 

After the second day he began to sleep peace- 
fully at night, different than he had for years. 
The perfect digestion of the food quieted his 
nervous system and made sleep possible. 

He says: ‘The next morning I was astonished 
to find my condition of constipation had dis- 
appeared. I could not believe it true, after suf- 
fering for so many years. Then I took more 
interest in the food, read the iittle book, ‘The 
Road to Wellville,’ and started following the 
simple directions. 

“T have met with such results that in the last 

five weeks I have gained eight pounds in spite 
of hot baths, which take away the flesh from any 
one. 
“‘A friend of mine has been entirely cured of a 
bad case of indigestion and stomach trouble by 
using Grape-Nuts Food and cream alone for 
breakfast. 

“There is one thing in particular, I have noticed 
a great change in my mental condition. Former- 
ly I could hardly remember anything, and now 
the mind seems unusually acute and retentive. I 
can memorize practically anything I desire.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO R.R. 


WASHINGTON 


fnew President Roosevelt es 


From points 100 miles or less from Washing- 
ton tickets will be sold at one and one-third fare 
for the round trip, good going March 3d and 4th, and 
returning, good leaving Washington until March 8th, 
1905, inclusive. 

From points more than roo miles from Wash- 
ington, east of Ohio River, tickets will be sold at 
one fare plus 25 cents for the round trip, good go- 
ing March 2d, 3d and 4th, and returning, good leav- 
ing Washington until March 8th, 1905, inclusive. 

From points west of Ohio River tickets will be 
sold at one fare plus 25 cents for the round trip, 
good going March Ist, 2d and 3d, and returning, good 
leaving Washington until March 8th, 1905, inclusive. 

By depositing ticket with joint agent at Washington 
not later than March 8th, and on payment of fee of 
$1.00 at time of deposit, an extension of final return 
limit will be granted to leave Washington not later 
than March 18th, 1905, inclusive. 

Solid vestibuled trains, splendidly equipped, from 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus 
and Pittsburg. Unexcelled dining-car service. 

‘¢Every-two-hour” service from New York and 
Philadelphia; ‘‘hourly service” from Baltimore via 
the famous Royal Blue Line. For additional informa 
tion call on Ticket Agents Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


C. W. BAssEtT, B. N. AUSTIN, : 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Baltimore. Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
D. B. MARTIN, Manager Passenger Traffic, Baltimore. 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MINING HERALD. Leading 
mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 
panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. Write for it today. A. L, WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 








BOKER’S 


BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic,an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 
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By James 


HE MASQUERADER, which still continues to keep far 

ahead of the popular novels of the hour, is very much to 

the fore in the Knglish press just now. The current num- 

ber of Punch has a full-page political cartoon which bor- 

rows its idea from John Chilcote and his double (in 
England the book is entitled, John Chilcote, M.P.), and the Sketch 
has a comic picture of a tattered old woman applying at the stage 
entrance of a theatre for a position to double with a well-known 
actress. But interest has been chietly centred in Mr. George Alex- 
ander’s search for a deuble in his forthcoming production of the 
dramatized version of the stery. Mr. E. Temple Thurston, who has 
dramatized his wife’s book, endeavored to avoid the difficulty by 
never permitting the two characters, Chilcote and Loder, to appear 
on the stage at the same time. In this way, Mr. Alexander would 
impersonate both parts alternately throughout the play as Sir 
Henry Irving does in a similar case in “ The Lyons Mail.” Mr. Alex- 
ander decided, however, notwithstanding this and other successful 
precedents, that the strength of the drama would be lessened and 
its success jeopardized by this method, and submitted that there 
should be one scene in which the exchange of personalities between 
the morphinatic member of Parliament and his ambitious counter- 
part should take place in view of the audience, and thus establish 
the dramatic situation without doubt or question. It was easy to 
create the desired scene, but not so easy to find an actor who 
should sufficiently resemble Mr. Alexander to carry out the illusion 
convincingly. Several actors, it appears, have attempted, with the 
assistance of the wig-maker’s art and facial make-up, to fill the 
part, but without success. It looked for a time as if the produc- 
tion would have to be indefinitely postponed. Then came the very 
man in the person of Mr. W. J. Thorold, the London editor and 
managing director of The Smart Set. Not only is Mr. Thorold, 
to an astonishing degree, Mr. Alexander’s counterpart in real life, 
as may be seen from the accompanying portraits, but he has an 
additional advantage in having had experience on the stage as 
an actor and dramatist. Like so many successful playwrights, Mr. 
Thorold first trod the boards for some years in order to master the 
elements of stage-craft for the purpose of writing plays. Mr. 
Thorold is an American, and has played various leading parts 
in a number of road companies throughout the States, and, 
curiously enough, nearly always in the réle of villain. I un- 
derstand that the manner in which the doubling is effected in 
the scene where the two men appear is contrived so in- 
geniously that the audience is not likely to realize the exact 
moment at which it occurs. As London is to see the play first, 
and Mr. Alexander has the American rights as well, we, on this 
side, are not likely to enjoy the pleasure of witnessing the per- 
formance for some time to come. 


Books and Bookmen 


MacArthur 


The fragment of fiction by Lord Beaconsfield which the Times, 
here and in London, has recently published, has at least the merit 
of high personal interest. ‘There seems little doubt in identifying 
the young statesman Falconet with Gladstone. In an earlier novel, 
Disraeli had already used Gladstone as a character; for it is gen- 
erally accepted that he was the original of Oswald Millbank in 
Coningsby. Disraeli had little compunction in drawing on his 
distinguished contemporaries for his portraits, and for that alone 
his novels are of literary value. We know now that he was greatly 
overrated as a novelist and that he will never be popular, but his 
work will stand as one of the literary curiosities of the nineteenth 
century. It may interest his readers to compare the following list 
of identifications of characters with the originals in the world of 
his day—a list which was sanctioned by his executor, the late 
Lord Rowton: : 


The Countess of Blessington.......... Lady Doubtful, in Vivian Grey. 
PAARL RONNIE 555 5 5s 6 sisson 6 Sa elses KE wanes Catesby, in Lothair. 
UME ULL cote | CT CC || a Hortensius, in Hndymion. 
SE NN fea a ies Sade Ske ee Re ee Fitzbloom, in Vivian Grey. 
PIPER OCr TAMIBUOIO <.o.. case sss 6 Sb s Baron von H., in Coningsby. 
Se IS Sa 5-6 955-0 de oo + hw hoe Lord Rawchester, in Hndymion. 
Co re ey the Oxford Professor, in Lothair. 
Cardinal Wiseman ..................Nigel Penruddock, in Endymion. 
A SSS eR eo nee eich bey Prince Terrible, in Endymion. 
SINS 5 5:44.60 406.04. 05:0 Ss Oe deo we Oswald Millbank, in Coningsby. 
Charles Dickens.......................+-.Mr. Gushy, in Endymion. 
Lord Palmerston......... ee at eee a Lord Roehampton, in Endymion. 
ny IO 5 5 6.6 ns hos 4 0 00-6 eek ae ee Beckendorf, in Vivian Grey. 
WVRNUMIEUIOD 66 6.518 sors soon oa a os the Duke of Waterloo, in Vivian Grey. 
Thackeray..........-.-+.+.+++++++--Mr. Sainte Barbe, in Endymion. 
oe SO reser se ne are ee oersetrara = Jawster Sharp, in Coningsby. 
Robert Southey..mentioned as the chief writer of the Attack-All Review. 
PUR RR TEND ENN DEAR DEO ps6 95.55 ca so o's Oise bo eas 8k ois oO the Bishop, in Lothair. 


Harriet Mellon Coutts, afterward Duchess of St. Albans..Mrs. Millon, in 
Vivian Grey. 


RIOIEOIE MEN oi .6 5.6 ow oie a 05.4 sla. ous ose ie Prince Florestan, in Endymion. 
NE IPE ST ee eee ee Prince Xlmnpqrtosklw, in Vivian Grey. 
King Leopold of Belgium...... Prince of Little Lilliput, in Vivian Grey. 
Lionel Nathan, Baron de Rothschild. .Sidonia, in Coningsby and Tancred. 
George Canning..................Mr. Charlatan Gas, in Vivian Grey. 
Atpraneer 16:0 WUsHA.......- 065 5..46 the Czarewitch, in Coningsby. 
eS ee ee ee re Job Thornberry, in Endymion. 
BERRMID OE TRSNECS ws oor cys oe ose ee ee eae the hero in Lothair. 
Cardinal Manning... ..-...2.525ssc0e% Cardinal Grandison, in Lothair. 
137 0 Re SOT a ROD een ee Toe a Lord Cadurcis, in Venetia. 
BONE. 5c 5 5 sic eis cisisins win nsw cinuisivie cous -Marmion Herbert, in Venetia. 
Beau Brummell.............-.--- Julius von Aslingen, in Vivian Grey. 


Lady Jersey..Lady St. Julians, in Coningsby, Sybil, and Tancred, and 
Zenobia, in Endymion. 














+ 
‘ Psi: PetSafe bide lea kcpecicat ete 














Ur. W. J. Thorold 


Ur. George Alerander 


The Two Actors iho will impersonate “ Loder” and “ Chilcote” in the forthcoming London Production of the Stage Version of 
] { 


“The Masqueraders ” 
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General Lew Wallace 





General Lew Wallace 
Who died on February 15, aged 77 


GENERAL Lewis WALLACE, known to the 


reading public of the world as “Lew” 
Wallace, author of Ben Hur, died at his 


home in Crawfordsville, Indiana, on Feb- 
ruary 15. 

General Wallace was born in Brookville, 
Indiana, April 10, 1827. He studied law, 
and began practice in Crawfordsville. Dur- 
ing the war with Mexico he served as a lieu- 
tenant of Indiana volunteers, afterward re- 
suming his profession. He served one term 
in the Indiana State Senate, and at the be- 
ginning of the civil war was appointed 
Adjutant-General of Indiana. Shortly aft- 
erwards he was made colonel of the Eleventh 
(Zouave) Indiana Volunteers. Later he was 
made brigadier-general as a reward for gal- 
lant service, and for his activity in con- 
nection with the siege and capture of Fort 
Donelson he was promoted to the rank of 
major-general. He was in command at Bal- 
timore. Maryland, in the summer of 1864, 
where he held in check a large Confederate 
force, under General Early, which was mov- 
ing on Washington. 

General Wallace was second member of 
the court that tried the assassins of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and in 1865 was president of 
the court which tried and convicted Henry 
Wirz, commandant of the Andersonville 
prison. 

After the war General Wallace again took 
up the practice of law, which he continued 


until 1878, when he became Governor of 
New Mexico. Later he was appointed min- 
ister to Turkey by President Hayes. He 


had meanwhile been at work upon Ben Hur, 
which he completed at Santa Fé, and sub- 
mitted to his publishers in 1880. The book 
was published in that year. 

Some facts about its history are of inter- 
est. The remarkable popularity of the book 
did not begin until a year after it was pub- 
lished, w hei on its sale was almost twice that 
of the first year. It continued to grow in 
popularity at this rate for several years, and 
eventually attained an immense circulation. 
It has been translated into German, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Russian, Norwegian, Swed- 
ish, Danish, and several Oriental languages. 

It was first written. as was General Wal- 
lace’s habit in his literary work, on a slate, 
so that alterations could be easily made. 
The writing was then transferred to paper, 
and was finally copied in ink, with scarcely 
an erasure, 

After his term as minister to Turi zey, 
$i ‘al Wallace made a tour of the Holy 

Land, visiting the scenes which he had 
pictured, from imagination, in Ben Hur. 
He was entertained by the Sultan, and was 
everywhere accorded unusual attentions. 

Besides Ben Hur, General Wallace was 
the author of The Fair God; The Boyhood 
of Christ; The Prince of India; The Woo- 
ing of Malkatoon, and Commodus. 
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THE MARDI GRAS. 





Low-rate Tour to New Orleans via Penne 
sylvania Railroad, 


For the especial benefit of those desiring to witness 
the unique Mardi Gras celebration at New Orleans, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad has arranged for a 
——, -conducted tour, to leave New York, 

*hiladelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, Friday, 
March 3. A_ special train of high-class Pullman 
equipment will be run, in charge of a tourist agent. 
Three days will be devoted to New Orle: ans, the party 
returning direct to New York. 

Tourists will occupy this train continuously, so 
that hotel accommodations and meals in New 
Orleans will not have to be considered. 
grand-stand will be provided on the main line of the 
great parades. Round-trip rate, including round- 





A special | 


trip transportation, Pullman berth in both directions | 


and during stay in New Orleans, all meals in dining- 
car during entire trip, and seat in special grand-stand 
at New Orleans: $75 from New York, $70 from 
Philadelphia, $65 from Baltimore, and $63 from Wash- 
ington. Proportionate rates from other points. 
Detailed itineraries and full information may be ob- 
tained of Ticket Agents; C. Studds, Eastern Passenger | 
Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York City; or Geo. W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Financial 





The Memoirs of a Baby 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


This “funniest of biographies” 
deals with an every-day, very 
human, prankish, beguiling 
youngster who has ensconced 
himself in the reader’s affections 
long before the conclusion of his 
“memoirs.” Josephine Daskam 
has relegated the baby to his 
proper sphere of bliss and irra- 
tionality from which he winks 
and smiles at the reader with 
charming inconsequence. 


Mustrated. Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





and Liquor Habit cured i is sa to 20 days. 
No par till cured. Wr 

J. L. STEPHENS co., 
Dept. Bi. Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Cold Coffee Killed Him 


WueEN Dakota Territory was first organ- 
ized, Captain J. B. S. Todd, then post- 
trader at Fort Randall, on the upper Mis- 
souri, took a prominent part in active 
politics. He was successful in the first con- 
vention of the Territory, by securing the 
nomination for delegate to Congress; was 
elected by a handsome majority, and held 
his seat for two terms. His popularity was 
such that, when running for a third term, 
with Judge Kidder as his opponent, few ex- 
pected to see him defeated. A good strate- 
gist, however, the captain paid close atten- 
tion to his fences, and made an active cam- 
paign. He travelled all over the Territory 
on horseback, meeting the electors, by ap- 
pointment, at various ranches and _ stores 
(towns then were very few in Dakota). All 
had gone well until very near the close of 
the canvass, when the delegate met a num- 
ber of frontiersmen at the ranch of one 
Brown on dry Choteau Creek. All came out 
of the store when General Todd rode up. A 
hearty welcome was followed by a hand- 
shake all around. The general, putting on 
his best smile, opened his saddle-bags, and 
taking out a canteen passed it to the man 
on his right, with an invitation to sample 
the contents. “ After you, general,” uttered 
by the man with true Western politeness, 
brought the reply: ‘“* You must excuse me, 
gentlemen; you know I am a victim of dys- 
pepsia, and Mrs. Todd always puts up some 
cold coffee for me when I start out on my 
trips.” Then passing around the horse the 
general took out a flask from the saddle- 
bag on the off side, pledged his regards to 
lis friends, who partook gracefully of the 
contents of the canteen, and then all ad- 
journed into the store. While busy there 
discussing the political situation, a mean 
man among the electors—perhaps an emis- 
sary of the opposing candidate—slipped out 
and examined the cold-coffee flask in the 
saddle-bags. It contained a rare brand of 
French brandy. Quietly returning into the 
store, the inquisitor took others into his 
confidence, who likewise stepped out to in- 
vestigate. The story of this discovery, cor- 
roborated by unimpeachable — testimony, 
spread over the whole Territory, and Gen- 
eral Todd’s political prospects were ruined 
forever. The verdict of the electors was: 

“Cold Coffee Killed Him.” 

Judge Kidder went to Congress. 


Our Supremacy in Manufactures 


CONSTDERING the comparative quantities of 
some of the great articles of manufacture 
consumed in the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and France, the figures 
for 1903 (the latest available) are: Cotton 
consumption, 1,979,966,331 pounds in the 
United States, as against 1,488,439,232 
pounds in the United Kingdom, 815,124,000 
pounds in Germany, and 481,228,000 pounds 
in France. Of pig-iron, the total consump- 
tion in the United States in 1903 was 18,- 
757,357 tons, against 9,758,000 tons in Ger- 
many, 7,875,000 tons in the United King- 
dom, 2,749,000 tons in France, and 2,457,000 
tons in Russia. Of coal consumption, the 
figures for the United States in 1903 are 
316,069,000 tons, as against 166,533,000 tons 
for the United Kingdom, 156,236,000 tons for 
Germany, 47,246,000 tons for France, and 18,- 
$48,000 tons for Russia. 





No Escape 


Tue following telephone conversation is 
reported to have been heard between a cer- 
tain well-known young financier and a so- 
ciety woman whose functions are considered 
somewhat boring: 

“Ts this Mr, 

** Yen: 

“This is Mrs. Won’t you give us 
the pleasure of your company at dinner on 
Monday ?” 

“T’m so sorry, Mrs. 
engagement for Monday.” 
yi Can you come Tuesday, then?” 

Why, it is most unfortunate, but I have 
partial engagement for Tuesday also.” 
“Well, how about Wednesday ?” 

“Oh, hang it! Ill come Monday.” 
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Copyright Wotices 


L1BRARY OF CONGRESS, 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS, ¢ 
WASHINGTON, D. C, ) 
Class A, XXc. No. 108312.—To wit: Be it remembered, 
That on the 4th day of February, 1905, David S. Schaff, of 
Allegheny, Pa., hath deposited in this office the title of a 
BOOK, the title of which is in the following words, to wit: 
** Bibliotheca Symbolica Ecclesiz Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a history and critical notes. By_ Philip 
Schaff, D.D., LL.D. In three volumes. Volume I.—The 
History of Creeds,” the right whereof he claims as proprietor 
in conformity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. 
(Signed) HERBERT PutTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORWALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. * 
In renewal for 14 years from February 6, 1905. 








LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS, ¢ 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ) 
Class A, XXc. No. 108313.—To wit: Be it remembered, 
That on the 4th day of February, 1905, David S. Schaff, of 
Allegheny, Pa., hath deposited in this office the title of a 
BOOK, the title of which is in the following words, to wit: 
“ Bibliotheca Symbolica Ecclesiz Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a history and critical notes. By_ Philip 
Schaff, D.D., LL.D. In three volumes. Volume II.—The 
Greek and Latin Creeds, with Translations,” the right whereof 
he claims as proprietor in conformity with the laws of the 
United States respecting copyrights. 
(Signed) HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORWALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from February 6, 1905. 
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That on the 4th day of February, 1905, David S. Schaff, of 
Allegheny, Pa., hath deposited in this office the title ofa 


BOOK, the title of which is in the following words, to wit:- 


“ Bibliotheca Symbolica Ecclesiz Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a history and critical notes. By_ Philip 
Schaff, D.D., LL.D. In three volumes. Volume III.—The 
Evangelical Protestant Creeds, with Translations,” the right 
whereof he claims as proprietor in conformity with the laws 
of the United States respecting copyrights. 
(Signed) HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORWALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from February 6, 1905. 
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E have for sale the ORIGINALS of 
the best work of the best illustrators, 


If you see in any of the leading books 
or. periodicals an illustration the original of 
which you would like to possess, come to THE 
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tain it for you. If you cannot call, state your 
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Changes 


in the Stars 
By Charles 


A. Young 


Professor of Astronomy at Princeton University 


NE of the most interesting and important branches of mod- 
ern astronomy relates to the fluctuations in the lustre of 
the stars, phenomena which seem likely to open up reve- 
Jations as to the nature and constitution of the distant 
suns hardly less significant than those obtained from the 

spectroscope. The study is at present prosecuted with great en- 
thusiasm and success by numerous and able observers, some of 
them connected with the leading observatories, others amateurs, 
who find in such work the most fruitful field for their’ limited 
equipment. , 

For the most part the stars shine very steadily with a constant 
brightness sensibly unchanged since our earliest records. If Hip- 
parchus could come to earth again he would note only a few 
alterations of brilliance since he made his first star-catalogue two 
thousand years ago; nor, we may add, would he find any very 
obvious changes in the configurations of the constellations, though 
he would doubtless be delighted to see how greatly their relation 
to the pole and horizon had been affected by the “ precession ” 
which he was the first to discover. 

But all the stars are older by twenty centuries than in his days; 
the infant stars have advanced by that amount towards youth and 
middle life, and the ancients among them are that much nearer 
their extinction: and all the time they have all been flying with 
velocities incomparably swifter than the speed of cannon shot. 
It is only because the scales of time and space in the stellar uni- 
verse are so immense, as compared with the terrestrial, that the 
changes wrought among the stars through the lifetime of sixty 
generations are, for the most part, to be detected only by the 
delicate precision of modern scientific methods. 

There are, however, certain stars which show more or less con- 
spicuous variations of brightness. Among the six thousand easily 
visible to the naked eye there are between fifty and a hundred 
of which this is true; about half a dozen of them were known be- 
fore 1800. If we include the telescopic stars, the number of known 
variables is at present at least thirteen hundred, and this with- 
out taking account of several hundred more which have been de- 
tected in certain star-clusters within the past five or six years. 
Ten years age Dr. Chandler’s catalogue of variables included only 
about three hundred objects. The roll is now increasing with ex- 
treme rapidity, between two and three hundred having been added 
within the past twelve months. This swift growth is due largely 
to the utilization of photography which, through the comparison 
of photographs of given portions of the heavens taken at different 
times, continually brings out new variables. When thus detected 
the astronomers proceed to study them in detail with photometers 
attached to their telescopes, enabling them accurately to compare 
the brightness of each suspected object from time to time with that 
of its neighboring stars, and thus to determine the amount and 
character of its variation as represented by its so-called “ light- 
curve.” 

The variables naturally fall into two great classes—the non- 
periodic and the periodic; and each of these has three well-marked 
subdivisions. 

Of the non-periodic stars the first subclass consists of stars which 
are steadily and progressively gaining or losing in brightness, as 
shown by the comparison of star-catalogues of widely different 
date, and especially those of the ancient and medieval astronomers 
compared with the modern. Between forty and fifty of the naked- 
eye stars appear with more. or less probability to have undergone 
such change since the days of Hipparchus and Al Sufi. Of those 
which seem to have more than doubled or halved their brightness 
Denebola and Castor may be mentioned among those which appear 
to have faded, and the three stars Beta, Delta, and Epsilon Canis 
Majoris among those that are brightening. For similar knowl- 
edge with respect to the telescopic stars we must wait a long time 
yet—the telescope is now only three centuries old. 

The second class of the non-periodic variables is made up of 
those which vary irregularly, their light waxing and waning in 
a manner as yet unpredictable and apparently capricious. These 
changes are usually accompanied by changes in the character of 
the spectrum. Alpha Orionis (Betelguese), the bright star in the 
shoulder of the giant, is the most conspicuous object of this class 
visible in our latitudes; but Eta Argus, in the Southern Hem- 
isphere, is far more remarkable in its behavior. The class is a 
very large one, including perhaps a majority of all the known 
variables; from time to time, however, the progress of observa- 
tion transfers occasional individuals to one of the periodic families. 
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The third subclass consists of the so-called “ temporary stars,’ 
or “nove” (new stars)—stars which suddenly blaze out for a 
few days or weeks and then gradually fade away in a year or 
two. Hipparchus is said to have been led to make his star- 
catalogue by the appearance of such an object. Some of them 
have been very brilliant: Tycho’s star of 1572 was visible in broad 
daylight; Kepler’s star of 1604 was as bright as Jupiter; and Nova 
Persei of 1901 for several hours surpassed every star visible at 
the time except Sirius itself. These objects are not numerous; 
there are only about twenty certainly authentic cases on record, 
with some half a dozen others of doubtful character (probably 
comets). During the last fifty years, however, there have been 
four which were conspicuous to the naked eye, and as many moré 
visible only by the telescope. All thus far observed have been in 
or near the Milky Way. 

Space does not permit any extended discussion of these wonder- 
fully interesting objects further than to indicate the two rival 
explanations—the first. that they are stellar eruptions of the same 
nature as those that cause the solar prominences, hut vastly more 
violent: the other, that they are due to collisions of some kind— 
probably of a swiftly moving star rushing into an extended cloud 
of nebulous matter. The latter at present is the more generally 
accepted, the principal objection to it being that such encounters 
seem to be more frequent than would naturally be expected. 

The periodie variables also fall into three well-defined subclasses. 
First, those of long period, of which Omicron Ceti, or ‘“ Mira ” 
(the wonderful), is the type. Their periods range from about two 
years to two months, but are net quite regular: the intervals be- 
tween the maxima of brightness, and the range of brightness vary 
considerably at different times, somewhat as the seasons of the 
year vary in date and temperature; in many cases there seems 
to be also a progressive change in the period and character of 
the variation. The spectra of these stars are peculiar, and undergo 
notable changes in sympathy with the changes of brilliance. The 
class is large, and contains a considerable majority of all the 
periodic variables. 

The second and much less numerous subclass, the short-period 
variables of which Gamma Lyre is the type, are those in which 
the brightness rises and falls continuously in periods which are 
punctually observed and range from less than three hours to forty 
or fifty days. The spectroscopic phenomena are complicated and 
not easy to explain, but the exact“ punctuality” of the maxima 
indicates that the changes of luminosity are probably in some way 
due to an orbital revolution of stellar pairs or triplets. 

The third class, including at present a few more than thirty 
members, consists of the so-called * Algol variables,” or “ eclipse 
stars.” These most of the time shine steadily, but at regular in- 
tervals lose a Jarge part of their light and quickly recover it. 
The obvious explanation is that we have to do with a pair of stars 
near each other and revolving around their common centre of 
gravity in orbits so placed that at every revolution an eclipse 
occurs as seen from the earth. In the case of Algol and a few 
other stars the correctness of this explanation has been definitely 
established by spectroscopic observations of a backward and _ for- 
ward shift of the lines in the spectrum of the brighter star of 
the pair, due to its alternate motion towards and from the earth. 
This enables us to determine the size of the orbit, and also, taken 
in connection with the duration of each eclipse, the actual diameters, 
masses, and densities of the stars which compose the pair. 

It is interesting to note that in all cases thus far investigated 
these stars are found te be much less dense than the sun, apparent- 
ly hardly more than clouds. 

One of the most curious and interesting discoveries of the last 
vear or two is that there are certain limited regions of the heavens 
in which variable stars abound far beyond their frequency else- 
where. Some years ago it was found that certain star-clusters 
contain variables by the score and hundred; and now it appears 
that the same is true in certain other localities. 

Thus far the most notable are one in the constellation Aquila 
discovered by Wolf of Heidelberg last year, and others in and 
around the nebula of Orion, the two Magellanic clouds near the 
south pole of the heavens, aud, most recent of all, in the constella- 
tion of Scorpio—discoveries which we owe to the Harvard Observa- 
tory and its southern substation at Arequipa. Just how much these 
discoveries may mean it is yet too early to predict, but it is 
clear that different portions of the stellar universe are in very 
different stages of evolutionary development. 


Love 


By Constance Johnson 


T is not love I ask, 

I only pray that you may not forget 
Those happy summer days when first we met— 
Is this too hard a task ? 


I ask no perfect bliss, 

I do not even ask to have you near— 
Only be true! and may the past be dear,— 
Ask I too much in this ? 








Europe and the New Monroe 
Doctrine 


(Continued from page 276.) 


American people are with the offending re- 
public rather than with the chastising mon- 
archy; that even the temporary occupation 
of a South-American customs-house is viewed 
with intense disfavor; and that relations 
between the United States and the attack- 
ing power are always at the peril of a hot- 
headed Senator or a sudden outburst of pop- 
ular exasperation. Nor can there be much 
doubt—and if there were any, Castro has 
finally removed it —that the South-Ameri- 
can republic is encouraged by American 
sympathies and the possibility of Ameri- 

_ can intervention, to postpone satisfaction 
as long as possible and to evade the 
terms of whatever compact is finally ar- 
rived at. 

No gift of prophecy is needed to be as- 
sured that such a situation cannot perma- 
nently endure. It is satisfactory neither to 
the United States, who finds herself aiding 
and abetting delinquencies, which, if any of 
her own citizens happened to be the suffer- 
ers, she would be quick enough to resent 
and punish, nor to the European power that, 
while seeking only what is its due, is vir- 
tually compelled to content itself with half- 
way measures that lead to no final and en- 
during result. The European contention has 
always been that Americans cannot, in the 
long run, enjoy the advantages of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine without at the same time shoul- 
dering its responsibilities; that at this stage 
of the world’s history it is not possible for 
one nation permanently to exclude all other 
nations from a country which she herself 
refuses in any way to stand surety for; and 
that if Americans insist that disorder shall 
only be punished in a way that is satisfac- 
tory to them, they are under a plain obliga- 
tion to do all they can to prevent dis- 
order. 

Unless Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Root have 
been grievously misunderstood, the substance 
of this contention is at last and for the first 
time admitted by Americans themselves. 
Hitherto the United States has merely pro- 
tected South America against Europe. For 
the future, if Mr. Roosevelt’s and Mr. Root’s 
words mean anything, the United States will 
also protect Europe against South America. 
I do not think any European government 
is likely to object to that. The European 
complaint has been that the United States, 
while running a fence round South America, 
was indifferent to whatever might be hap- 
pening inside, and that while limiting and 
prescribing the amount of punishment that 
might be inflicted on a South-American re- 
public, the United States was at no pains 
to improve or remove the conditions that 
had made punishment necessary. 

Europe has complained that Americans 
felt that they owed her nothing even 
while they abridged her liberty of action; 
and that they paid no attention to the 
crime even while they helped the criminal 
to escape justice. The corollary to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine which Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Root have just devised. must, if adopted as a 
standing rule of American policy, enormous- 
ly lighten Europe’s difficulties. When Mr. 
Root declared that “what we will not per- 
mit the great powers of Europe to do on 
this continent we will not permit any Ameri- 
can republic to make it necessary for the 
great powers of Europe to do,” he enunci- 
ated a principle of policy that entirely trans- 
forms the Monroe Doctrine and places upon 
American shoulders responsibilities that ten 
years ago would have been fiercely thrust 
aside, 

That, however, is a matter that con- 
cerns the United States rather than Europe. 
What engrosses attention on this side is 
naturally the benefits that are likely to 
accrue to Europe from this immense step 
in the development of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Europe understands it to mean that from 
now onwards the United States ceases to be 
the unwilling accomplice, and becomes the 
active repressor, of South-American delin- 
quencies; that she no longer sides with the 
criminal, but with the policeman; and that 
the Monroe Doctrine henceforward is not to 
be used as a cloak for revolutionary turbu- 
lence and depredations. 
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Progress of Science 
Fog Study in London 


Few meteorological questions have greater 
interest for the people of London than those 
dealing with fogs, and therefore considerable 
attention is being paid to a recent report of 
the Meteorological Council on the occurrence 
and distribution of fogs based on a careful 
series of observations made during the win- 
ters of 1901-2 and 1902-3 at various sta- 
tions in London. It was found that fogs 
could be classed in three groups: first, those 
caused by radiation from the earth’s surface 
during calm nights; second, those produced 
where warm air passed over a previously 
cooled surface; and, third, those classed as 
“cloud” fogs. In addition, there were 
“smoke ” fogs, where the products of com- 
bustion apparently accumulated in an almost 
calm atmosphere. As a result of the observa- 
tions and studies it is claimed that greater 
accuracy in fog prediction could be obtained 
if a night service were established at the 
Meteorological Office, as the nocturnal radia- 
tion, which depends largely on the presence 
or absence of clouds in the sky, indicates an 
impending fog. Thus by issuing a forecast 
at 5 A.M., instead of 6 P.M., as at present, 
several hours’ accurate warning could be 
given of fogs which are apt to become thick 
several hours after sunrise. While this 
would be too late for the morning papers, 
yet the warning would be far more useful, 
especially to electric - lighting plants, which 
could prepare for a heavy load during the 
day. Of the fogs studied in the above re- 
port, sixteen of the twenty-four “ radiation ” 
fogs and four of the eight “smoke” fogs 
were anticipated. While the anticipation of 
fogs is interesting, yet equally worthy of 
consideration is their prevention, and with 
this object Sir Oliver Lodge has carried on 
experiments where currents of electricity at 
high tension are discharged into the atmos- 
phere. These experiments have been success- 
ful on a small seale, as, for example, at the 
Birmingham College laboratory, where fog 
for some distance about the building was 
dissipated. It is thought, however, that such 
method is hardly practicable on account of 
the expense involved, yet when it is consid- 
ered that a recent fog cost London five mil- 
lion dollars the necessity of heroic measures 
and large expenditures for its control are 
apparent. 


Typhoid Fever from Vegetables 

Inasmuch as the claim is at times made 
that typhoid fever is communicated through 
the agency of vegetables grown in a soil 
infected with typhoid bacilli, through drain- 
age or otherwise, it is of interest to study 
a recent European investigation by Dr. 
Clauditz dealing with this subject. He 
found that when fresh typhoid bacilli were 
placed in the earth they were not particu- 
larly adaptive to new conditions, and did not 
flourish, but if they were associated with 
other bacteria which were native to the soil 


_ they were more hardy, and could be propa- 


gated in the form of cultures which will 
endure in the ground for several months. 
Using some bacteria developed in this way, 
a thorough test of the susceptibility of vege- 
tables for harboring these microorganisms 
was made. First there were planted in soil 
thus infected pease, radishes, cress, and oth- 
er vegetables, which were allowed to grow 
until several inches in height. They were 
then cut off level with the ground, and 
after being washed with sterilized water 
they were bruised in bouillon, a substance 
which is particularly favorable for the de- 
velopment of bacteria. The results showed 
that in only one of the four experiments 
could any typhoid bacilli be detected. It 
was then determined to ascertain whether 
the bacteria penetrated to the interior of 
the plants, and for this purpose their 
surface was first washed with a solution of 
bichloride of mercury, which would have 
the effect of killing any germs with which 
it came in contact, but at the same time 
would not necessarily penetrate to the in- 
terior and act on any microorganisms in 
the inner tissues of the plant. The plants 
were then tested as before, with negative 
results, and the conclusion was reached that 
even in the event of bacteria being present 
on the roots or leaves they were not able 
to reach the interior structures. 
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With the money absolutely 
safe and always available, is an 
ideal disposition of trust funds 
or individual savings. 

This bank accepts deposits in 
any amount and pays interest at 
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It has an international repu- 
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MANY a bet has been wagered 
and won over the superiority 
of CLUB COCKTAILS over 
guesswork or other brands. You 
can prove their excellence without 
betting, though. Try a bottle. 
Insist upon getting CLUB 
COCKTAILS—the original bot- 
tled brand. They’re far superior 
to guesswork kind—you want the 
best—well, insist on getting CLUB. 
Always ready. Just strain 
through cracked ice and serve. 
Manhattan, Martini, Vermouth, Whis- 
key, Holland Gin, Tom Gin and York. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 





REDUCED RATES TO WASHINGTON. 


Account In- 
Roosevelt. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, 
auguration of President 


On account of the Inauguration of President 
Roosevelt on March 4, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell round-trip tickets to Washington, 
and 4, good for return passage until 
March 8, inclusive, from New York, Philadelphia, 
Pottsville, Wilkesbarre, Wilmington, Oxford, Pa., 
Lancaster, Harrisburg, and intermediate stations; 
from all stations on the Delaware Division, and from 
all stations in the State of New Jersey, at rate of 
single fare for the round trip, plus 25 cents. Deposit 
of ticket with Joint Agent in Washington on or 
before March 8 and payment of fee of $1.00 will 
secure extension of return limit to leave Washington 
on or before March 18. For specific rates and full 
information apply to Ticket Agents. 
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THE HONOR 


OF THE 


GRAND 


at the St. Louis Exposition 
was awarded 


Hunter 


Whiskey 


for the highest order of merit 
in all the elements of a perfect 
Whiskey. 


Dar Dar Dar Nat Nat Natt Naoto Dons Not Nn Nooo Not Not No Nn Not Not No Not Nott Noa Nos 


Sold at all first-class cafes anc jobbers. 


and by j 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














BITTERS 





Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 


Make the best cocktail. A delightful 
a aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonful in an ounce 
of sherry or sweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 





THE WAYSIDE SERIES 





This is a series of artistic little books made after designs by Mr. 
Will Bradley, the well-known designer and artist. 


square 16mo in size and especially pleasing in typography and make-up. 


Rip Van Winkie. Old-style volume, 


with fro mtispiece. $ 


LEGEND OF SLEEPY Hottow. Uniform 
with ‘Rip Van Winkle.” 

RuBaryaT OF Omar KuayyamM. With 
Oriental ornaments and_ binding. 

Book oF Rutu AND EstHer. With espe- 
cially designed initials, etc. 

BrapLEY—His Boor. Bound volumes 
of this unique, artistic periodical. Net 

GILBERT’s BaB Battaps. With over roo 
drawings by the author 


75 


5.00 


.-25 





KINGSLEY’s Perseus. A beautiful, well- 


printed child’s book. $ .75 
HAWTHORNE’S PARADISE OF CHILDREN. 
Uniform with ‘ Perseus.”’ 45 


PrincE AHMED AND Perr Banovu (from 
‘Arabian Nights’’). Uniform with 


‘Perseus.’ 475 
THE Wispom or Conrvucius. A _ light 
upon Chinese religion and life. 1.00 
FLOWERS FROM PERSIAN GARDENS. A 
choice anthology. 1.25 
Edition de Luxe. 10.00 





HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 


The volumes are 





BY UNANIMOUS VERDICT OF 
THE WORLDS BEST EXPERTS 








BEST WHISKEY 


GOLD MEDALS 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
1885 


1895 
GRAND PRIZE ‘awaro" 
{ STLOUIS WORLD'S ito 


\ BerNHein DisTiLuinG Co. Louisvite, Ky. 


PARIS 
1900 

















“ PISO'S CURE FOR 


i) 

ke 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. wu 
al Best Cough Syrup, ‘I'astes Good. Use FS 
wn in time. Sold by druggists. Jj 
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“N CONSUMPTION 














20th CENTURY LIMITED— 


294 





20 HOUR TRAIN TO CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL AND LAKE SHORE. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


For MARCH 


RUSSIA’S MONASTERY PRISONS Dr. E. J. Dillon 


A most astounding revelation of the medieval barbarities practised to-day in the monastery prisons of Russia— 
where men of noble character, guilty of no crime, are imprisoned in solitary cells until they go mad or die. 


INDUSTRY President Eliot, of Harvard 
President Eliot is one of the great thinkers of his day. He contributes to the March MAGAZINE a most striking 
paper on ‘‘ Employers’ Policies in Industrial Strife”—an article which in these days must command the attention of 
every thinking man, whether an employer or an employee. 


TRAVEL W. D. Howells 
Mr. Howells has written another of his vivid word pictures of London life, touching on some of its newest 
phases, and Miss Marie van Vorst writes delightfully of the Hudson River, which she has followed from its source 
on Mount Marcy down to New York Bay. 


NEW LAMB LETTERS With Comment by W. Hazlitt 


A group of new letters by Charles Lamb. These letters show Lamb in his best vein and are replete with humor 
of his own quaint sort. Mr. Hazlitt provides some interesting new Lamb data. 


ARCHAEOLOGY Professor A. F. Bandelier 


Professor Bandelier, of the American Academy of Sciences, is to-day probably the best-posted man in the world 
on the ancient Inca civilization of Peru and Mexico. This article, telling the results of his most recent investigations, 
brings to light many entirely new facts about these ancient people and their ways of living. 


NATURE Ernest Ingersoll 
Mr. Ingersoll, the well-known nature writer, contributes a striking paper entitled ‘‘ Plant Life in the Desert,” 
in which he vividly describes the methods by which even the meagre plant life of the desert is made to provide for 
those who are compelled to travel there and know how to make the best of what nature affords. 


HISTORY Professor John Bassett Moore, LL.D. 
A striking chapter in our diplomatic history, the story of the development of the idea of ‘‘International Arbitration.” 


A practical scientific article showing how the modern discoveries of science have rendered possible, in a com- 
mercial sense at least, the old idea of the alchemists—the changing of other substances into gold. 


8 SHORT STORIES PICTURES IN COLOR 
BY BY 
USTUS MILES FORMAN ROY ROLFE GILSON 
SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN JAMES BRANCH CABELL HOWARD PYLE ALBERT STERNER 


EDWIN LEFEVRE Etc. Etc. Etc. 























Ohe 
Bell in the Fog 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Ohe 
landerers 


By WARWICK DEEPING 









HE author of “ The Conqueror” 
and “Rulers of Kings” has 


HE “star-crossed lovers ” whose 
romance fills these pages are 
drawn into the toils of a sordid, 
gossiping community where the 
tongue of slander does its worst, 
bringing about an engrossing situa- 
tion in an unusually strong plot. The 
tale takes a poetic turn among 
English fields and hedge-rows, and 
readers who have delighted in Mr. 
Deeping’s former books will here 
find the same charm of style and 
story that marked those romances of 
medizeval days. 









written nothing which so powerfully 
portrays her style and her genius as 
a story-teller as do these tales. Their 
charm is beyond the reach of descrip- 
tion. Subtle in conception and exe- 
cution, at times intensely dramatic, 





they recall the work of Maupassant. 





The stories cover a wide variety of 





subjects and are all refreshingly 
original, 





Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 





Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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HY-JEN 10 ~ 


MAKES «TOOTH BRUSH TIME” A PLEASURE 











OU can insure a sound and beautiful set of teeth for your child for life when 
Y Hy-Jen Tooth Paste is used, because the youngsters /rke to use it. Its delicious flavor, 
its wonderfully fine, smooth texture and the refreshing, luxurious white foam it makes on 
the teeth delight the sensitive tastes of childhood. The same qualities make Hy-Jen a lux- 
ury for grown-ups. It cleans and polishes the teeth as naturally and as smoothly as soap 
cleans the hands, and it can’t injure the tenderest mouth. It really “puts you in good 
humor with yourself.” Ask your déaler for Hy-Jen Tooth Paste. If he doesn’t have it, 
send us his name with 8c. in postage and we will send you a full size 25c. tube to try. 
This offer is open for 30 days only, and is made to prove to you how good Hy-Jen Tooth 


Paste really is. 


HY-JEN CHEMICAL CO., 206 KINZIE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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